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Rgnigunent fora Honey Packing Plant 


By Walter H. Hull, 
Virginia. 


QUIPMENT for a commercial of alla liquefying tank. There seems the top of the honey, the repeated 

honey packing plant capable of to be no standard plan for such a_ stirrings will carry it back into the 
handling 120,000 pounds or more a_ tank. Every man designs his own, body of the honey, which is just 
year would consist of apparatus for and scarcely two can be found alike where you don’t want it. 
melting, processing and bottling ex- There are, however, two definite and 
tracted honey, for cutting and bot- distinct methods of liquefying——hot 
tling chunk honey, for wrapping water and hot air. The former is by 
section honey, and, in some cases, far the commoner method, perhaps 
for cutting and wrapping comb honey. because it is the more obvious, which, 


Consider now the hot air method 
of melting. Instead of the tank of 
hot water we have a hot air chamber 

in effect, a large, low-temperature 
oven—heated to about 160 degrees. 
The extracted honey would require however, does not at all prove that [ny the bottom of this chamber is a 


by far the greater part of the equip- it is the better. pan from which the melted honey 
ment. The amount would probably Most of the melting tanks that I runs by gravity into a supply tank. 
equal or exceed all the other kinds have seen, where honey is handled in Above this pan are racks of v-shaped 
put together. My own experience has some quantity, will take from eight cradles into which the cans of honey 
shown about equal sales of comb and_ to twelve cans at a time. They are are placed, with the mouths of the 
extracted, but dealers in the city re- jacketed around the sides and are cans toward the front and at the 
port an increasing preference for covered on top to retain the heat. lowest point, in order that the honey 
extracted honey, and three reasons One of the best ways to heat the’ will run out as fast as it melts. The 
for this trend at once appear: The water is by running steam pipes’_ rear of these cradles is about an inch 
customer gets more for his money; through it, either from a small boiler higher than the front, giving the cans 
The honey is easier to handle; Clean for this purpose alone, or from a_ a forward tilt. Then by punching a 


extracted honey is suited to a wider larger general-purpose boiler. small hole in the very corner of the 
variety of uses. It is not at all likely Consider the process and what it can below the mouth, the honey will 
that good comb honey will disappear involves. The sixty-pound cans are drain out to the last drop. There is 


from the markets, for there is noth- set in water and the honey remains no waste, no messy stirring, no furth- 
ing in the world like it; but it seems’ in them until it is all melted. After er lifting of heavy cans. There is no 
entirely probable that, as the honey it begins to melt, it must be stirred danger of overheating and no loss 


market is developed and the use of frequently or that which has melted from leaks. Simply punch the holes 
honey increases, more extracted than first will be overheated. Generally it in the cans, remove the caps, place 
comb will be used. Therefore equip-_ is overheated to some extent anyway; the cans in the racks, turn on the 
ment for handling it to the best ad- but unless much care is used, it may heat, and in due time the honey will 
vantage will be a good investment. be ruined. Then, if the cans are full be in the supply tank ready for filter- 

The device for filtering honey re- enough to give you anything like full ing. The cans may be removed as 
cently brought out by the Bureau of weight when the honey is bottled, soon as they are empty or they may 
Chemistry has so many points in its they will run over when heated. We be left in the oven until you are 
favor that no commercial plant would may dip it out—if we can find any- ready to melt another batch of honey. 
be complete without it. In the filter- thing to dip with. Or we may remove However, if it is planned to use the 
ed product we get better appearance, the can from the tank, pour out some cans again, the holes that you punch- 


retain more of the flavor and other of the honey and then replace the ed should be closed with solder to 
vital qualities, retard granulation for can. Laborious as that is, | havefound keep the air out. To wash them first 
a longer time; and I think it will be it easier than trying to dip. And _ and then dry them in the oven would 


found (although this is as yet un- when after several hours, we have’ leave them in the best possible con- 


proved) that filtered honey can be’ the honey properly melted, the cans_ dition. 

eaten without discomfort by many have to be lifted again and the honey The racks should be so arranged 
persons who are unable to use honey poured into a tank. There is also that the honey will fall free as it 
at all in its natural state. danger of loss if a can happens to’ drains from the cans. Honey from 


But, to go back to the beginning leak. And on top of that, so to speak, the cans above should not drain on 
of the process, we would need first if there happens to be any foam on_ those below. Racks should preferably 
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be made of light steel, the parts be- 
ing bolted together. If the front 
rack is made removable the oven can 
be made deep enough to take two 
racks, Thus an oven about five feet 
long, four and a half feet high and 
four feet deep would take two racks, 
each holding three rows of four cans 
each—twenty-four cans in all, or 
1,440 pounds, 

Such an oven should have a reliable 
heat indicator. Either direct heat, 
with suitable baffle plates for diffu- 
sion, could be used, or steam from a 
boiler. As steam would be needed 
for processing the honey, the boiler 
could well be made to serve also for 
melting it. To conserve heat, the 
oven should be suitably jacketed. 

From the melting chamber the hon- 
ey would flow by gravity into the 
supply tank and from it by gravity 
again into the mixing tank. The pump 
would then carry it back up through 
the heating coils and filter, and from 
the filter into another tank from 
which it could be drawn off into bot- 
tles. This arrangement would bring 
the bottom of the heating chamber 
about five feet above the floor. There 
should be a _ well-built platform in 
front of it to work on, and a hand 
elevator, operated by a chain hoist, 
for raising the honey to this level. 
The boiler could then be placed, if 
desired, directly beneath the heating 
chamber. 

In a building sixteen by twenty 
feet there would be just about room 
along one of the twenty-foot sides 
(about nineteen feet net) for this 
equipment. By placing the heating 
chamber in the right hand corner, as 
you face this wall, the bottling tank 
at the other end of the line could be 
set flush in the corner with the gate 
toward the front; and about two feet 
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farther down the end wall would be 
the bottling bench. This would be 
the correct arrangement for a right- 
handed operator. He would face the 
wall, operating the honey gate with 
his right hand and handling the bot- 
tles with his left. 

With this arrangement it takes 
about five minutes to fill twenty-four 
one-pound jars, which would be 288 
an hour, or, under working condi- 
tions, about 2,400 a day. With a fil- 
tering outfit able to handle 1,200 
pounds at one run that amount (1,200 
pounds) could easily be filtered and 
bottled by one man in a day. In a 
plant of this size bottling by hand 
would be cheaper than using a bot- 
tling machine, on account of the high 
cost of a machine that would do this 
work. 

The same thing would apply to 
labeling. A labeling machine capa- 
ble of handling the various sizes of 
containers that a honey packer would 
use would cost around $1500. It 
would require the labeling of about 
two hundred thousand containers a 
year to justify that investment. Even 
then the label machine would not 
be a vital necessity. It takes me 
about the same length of time to 
label jars as it does to fill them. 
Others, I think, might work faster. 

For wrapping comb honey no 
special provision would have to be 
made except a bench to work on. This 
same bench would be used for cutting 
chunk honey, and for this work ad- 
justable cutting knives, such as are 
used by the packers of cut comb 
honey would be a help. Cut comb 
honey is making a place for itself in 
some markets, but does not and, I 
think, never can take the place of 
section honey—a comb surrounded 
by a rim of wood which holds the 


cellophane wrapper safely away from 
the delicate cappings. Extra equip- 
ment for handling cut comb costs 
about $60 in a plant of the kind we 
are considering. 

In the following estimate of costs 
I have allowed $800 for a building 
sixteen by twenty. It might be built 
for less; it might easily be made to 
cost more. The allowance of $250 
for installation must also vary widely 
wth individual conditions, but this 
item has a tendency in most cases to 
be about double what the builder 
thinks it will be. 


Estimated Cost of Packing Plant 


Building, 16x20 $ 800.00 
Filtering outfit—complete 

except tanks and mixers 600.00 
Storage tank—120 gal. 15.00 
Bottling tank—120 gal. 15.00 
Mixing tank, with mixer 30.00 
Heating oven, for melting 75.00 
_ See ; 100.00 
Connecting pipes, valves, 

gates, etc. clawed 25.00 
Comb honey equipment — 

cutting knives, and inci- 

dental tools 75.00 


Installing filter, boiler, tanks 250.00 


Total cost of plant $1985.00 


Best Age for 
Queen Acceptance 


I have observed that queens are 
more easily found after the first ex- 
amination. This is probably due to 
their not hiding away so much when 
once they are used to their colony 
being disturbed. It is possible, too, 
that something of the same nature 
would apply to a second introduction; 
for on _ second introduction, the 
queens will remember the first one, 
and be less nervous. 

If the queen did remember a form- 
er successful introduction, the mem- 
ory might influence her behavior and 
influence the introduction, For the 
behavior of the queen does cause the 
bees to react towards her in differ- 
ent ways. Whenever a queen is 
frightened, the bees will ball her; 
and when she asks for food, they will 
feed her. 

It is sometimes possible to run a 
queen in at the entrance after the 
Simmins plan where the hungry 
queen is run into the colony at dusk. 
If conditions are right, this is fairly 
successful. We used this for years 
and only abandoned it for the slower, 
surer way, of the push-in-the-comb 
cage. John Rosser, 

Australia. 





New York Shows Increase 
Honey crops have been increased 

fifty per cent in more than two hun- 

dred colonies in demonstration api- 


aries in twenty-five New York coun- 
ties. 
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Requeening in the 


Fall Broodless Period 


So much has been said about this 
already that it has caused consider- 
able interest in the possibilities of 
this new practice. Fall requeening, 
of course, has long been a standard 
part of beekeeping management and 
all the textbooks and writers on the 
subject of beekeeping have recom- 
mended requeening in August or 
September under favorable conditions 
of the honeyflow as being very desir- 
able to provide strong winter colonies 
and insure good colonies for the hon- 
ey crop the succeeding year. 

However, the idea of requeening 
during the early broodless period is 
relatively new. As reported in these 
pages before, it was first brought to 
our attention by the Iowa inspector, 
Howard Shipton. We tried it last 
fall with considerable success. 

This year, we intend to try it on 
a much larger scale and feel that we 
have reason to expect success from 
the experience already obtained. Suc- 
cessful introduction of queens in the 
early broodless period has been ex- 
perienced by beekeepers in such 
widely separated places that it seems 
to be the universal part of beekeep- 
ing behavior which has been over- 
looked previously. 

It must be understood that the re- 
queening of bees in the early brood- 
less period does not mean when con- 
ditions of winter are here at the 
time the work is done, Last year, a 
Wisconsin beekeeper ordered queens 
from a southern breeder at the be- 
ginning of winter and lost the queens 
from cold weather on arrival. 

The early broodless period means 
those days of fall when brood rear- 
ing is practically over and the bees, 
on cold nights and cool mornings, 
have begun to form a cluster. There 
may still be a small patch of brood 
in colonies with the best queens but 
there are no longer very many, if 
any, eggs being laid. 

Under these conditions, it is easy 
to find the queen in the center of the 
loose cluster and replace the poor 
ones with queens introduced in the 
usual way in mailing cages. There 
is little apt to be robbing because of 
the cool weather, and the small size 
of the cluster and brood nest makes 
it easy to find the old queen. 

Queens that are poor will seldom 
have any brood, the cluster will be 
small and the queen herself will look 
old and ragged. Good queens will 
look bright and fresh. 


British Columbia 
Sets a Record 


Every year the honey crop of 
British Columbia increases. For the 
past three or four years, there has 
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been a record crop. This year prom- 
ises to be no exception. The increased 
yield is due in large measure to a 
bumper crop in the Fraser Valley and 
lower mainland. The crop there has 
jumped from 605,725 pounds in 1934 
to a probable 700,000 pounds for 
1935. The lower Fraser Valley usual- 
ly has the best average production of 
all the western districts. 

The attention of British Columbia 
beekeepers is turned to exhibitions in 
Canada and England where laurels 
have already been won for British 
Columbia honey. At the Vancouver 
exhibition, a record display is ex- 
pected. A good entry will also be sent 
to the Imperial Fruit and Honey 
Show in England. 

District Inspector, A. W. Finlay, is 
importing approved jars from Eng- 
land for British Columbia exhibitors. 

W. H. Fullerton, 
British Columbia. 


A New Use 
for Sections 


By Ruth Hodgson, 


Wisconsin. 


ae 


Calling all children! 
children! 

Does your daddy raise comb honey? 
Well, if he does, ask him to give you 
two or three clean, unused sections. 
The 4%x4%x1% beeway sections 
are the best size, though others will 
do very well. 

It is quite easy to make darling 
doll beds of these. They are fun for 
boys to make as well as girls. You 
boys can give them to your younger 
sisters. ° 

Now here’s how to do it. Put quite 
a thick magazine on your table, or 
the floor, and lay a section down on 
it with the grooves facing up. Then 
cut out the two pieces as shown in 
figure 1. Use a sharp knife or a 
razor blade in a holder. Take one of 
these small cut out pieces and cut it 
in half lengthwise. Cut each of these 


Calling all 


Old Combs 


Emil P. Bach says combs used 
forty years had cells so small you 
could hardly get a match into them. 
F. S. Miller says combs in use for 
fifty years are as good as ever. 

I have had a few metal spaced 
combs still in use in the brood cham- 
bers. The combs in these frames are 
fifteen to twenty years old. Except 
for the frames, I could not tell them 
from the newer ones. Unusually 
heavy combs are the product of care- 
less beekeeping. 

I have just been culling out a 
number of such combs from bees 
bought last year. They are invariably 
mutilated and contain drone comb 
and burrs. In the mutilation large 
amounts of wax and propolis are 
added. One could easily believe, by 
the weight, that such combs are full 
of honey. A good brood comb is 


seldom overly heavy unless filled with 
George Harrison, Jr. 


pollen. 





in half crosswise. These are the four 
legs. Now carefully put the two dove- 
tailed edges together, first putting a 
little glue on them. Next glue the 
legs on. Put them on the inside, one 
in each corner, The only thing your 
bed now lacks is slats. Cut up another 
section to get these pieces. 

Get a can of enamel at the dime 
store and paint your bed inside and 
out. When it is dry give it another 
coat. Then it will be shiny. 

That is probably all you boys will 
care to do. The girls can make bed 
clothes. First a mattress and pillows. 
After that make the sheets, pillow 
cases, blankets, and a bed spread. 

The photograph will show you a 
bed I made. They are just the right 
size for those tiny dolls many little 
girls have. I am sure each of you 
will enjoy making one of these beds. 





—~WZ-£LZ. 
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From a Little Acorn a 
Mighty Oak Grows 


For many years, the beekeepers of every country have 
been trying to find a satisfactory method of advertising 
honey and giving it the publicity that it richly deserves. 
It begins to look as though world-wide publicity for honey 
will soon be developed, and that honey will be as well- 
known to housewives of every country as is any staple 
product used for food. 

When the founders of the American Honey Institute 
started their little program for honey publicity, it is not 
likely that they were able to appreciate that as a result 
of their effort, international publicity for honey would 
soon spread into all parts of the world. 

The American Honey Institute is slowly but surely 
making headway, and gradually more and more beekeep- 
ers are coming to appreciate the value of the work that 
is being done. 

We should not attempt to claim that the Institute is 
responsible for the development of similar organizations 
in other countries, but we do know that the story of the 
Institute has been carried in many foreign journals and 
commented upon with much favor. Several European 
countries are following the same plan, and at the present 
time, the Ontario beekeepers are in the process of de- 
veloping a honey publicity organization somewhat similar 
in nature to that of American Honey Institute. And in 
the June 15 issue of “The Australasian Beekeeper’ we 
find an editorial suggesting the development of such an 
organization in New South Wales and other Australian 
provinces. The Editor suggests a Honey Institute Feder- 
ation or Publicity Committee; in closing, the Editor 
writes—‘*We want the means of telling the world what 
a wonderful food honey really is.” 

That is exactly what we are striving for in the United 
States today, and we sincerely hope that the beekeeping 
fraternity throughout the world will give its support to 
these various publicity organizations; for we are sure 
that more widespread publicity will make it much easier 
for every beekeeper to sell his honey at favorable prices. 


What Causes a Heavy Yield of Honey? 


On the crop and market page for this month, the read- 
ers will get a fairly comprehensive view of the honey 
crop for the 1935 season up to August 15-20. 

From this it appears that the honey crop throughout 
the country was not nearly as good as had been antici- 
pated by beekeepers. 

A recent letter from Mr. A. G. Woodman explaining 
the situation is suggestive, we believe. 

Mr. Woodman avers that the nectar secretion of plants 
is not nearly so heavy when we have ample moisture. In 
other words, the honey plants when they have ample 
moisture devote their efforts to rank growth and are not 
so taken up with reproduction. On the other hand, during 
an extremely dry season, there is a question whether the 
plants will be able to survive and the reproductive in- 
stinct, if you might call it such, is so dominant that the 
plants yield nectar freely and of a heavy consistency so 
as to dcaw insects and bees to them and assure of fertil- 
ization so that they may survive through their progeny. 

This seems but reasonable. We have therein an ex- 
planation of why during very dry seasons like 1934, in 
spite of the handicap of shortage of bloom, the honey 
crop is a surprise to the beekeeper whereas in a wet 
season like the one just past where there is a heavy 
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foliage, the honey crop, on the other hand, is a disappoint- 
ment. 

Here is a field for research on the part of the scientist 
and observation on the part of the beekeeper. 

We know very little yet about honey plant secretion 
and the proper climatic conditions and soil content for 
most favorable yields. 


It is a problem of great consequence to the commercial 
producer particularly, who, if he had definite data on 
which to work, might be able to move with the honey- 
flows and with the climatic and soil conditions far more 
advantageously than he can at present. Undoubtedly this 
is one of the questions which will be worked out in the 
course of time. 


W. J. Sheppard 


In the passing of W. J. Sheppard, of British Columbia, 
Canada loses one of her best known beemen. He served 
for many years as provincial apiarist and his name was 
familiar to the beekeepers of both Europe and America. 
His was the type of inquiring mind which has made the 
progress of beekeeping possible. Always he was looking 
for a new and better way. 

Among the things which his enthusiasm helped to call 
to popular attention are the Kootenay winter case and 
top and middle entrances. The problem of wintering 
received his serious attention for many years. 

Next to his bees Mr. Sheppard loved flowers, and his 
garden at one time contained more than seven hundred 
named varieties of cultivated plants. He probably never 
owned enough bees at one time to make what would be 
regarded as a modern commercial apiary; yet he had a 
widespread influence on the beekeeping of a nation, 

Another link connecting us with the past is broken; 
another of the old timers is gone. We are greatly in- 
debted to these men who bridged the gap between the 
old and the new—the men who found the bees in hollow 
logs and straw skeps and who left them in modern hives 
with up-to-date equipment for harvesting the crop. 

Only a few of their generation remain; soon they will 
all be gone. And when they have passed, their kind will 
no longer be prominent among us; for we are living in a 
new day when commercial problems are uppermost in the 
mind of the beekeeper. 


Our Disease Experiment 


Quite naturally the publishers of this magazine are 
much pleased with the great interest manifested in the 
cooperative experiment which has recently been under- 
taken by the Iowa Agricultural Experiment Station, the 
Extension Service and the American Bee Journal. 

We are surprised at the number of beekeepers who 
tell us of cases where one or more colonies have survived 
in apiaries where American foulbrood has nearly wiped 
out the bees of a community. In a few cases apiaries 
have been built up again from these survivors and there 
is evidence which indicated that they may have lived be- 
cause of natural resistance to disease. Some of these 
stocks have been sent to our-experimental apiary near 
Atlantic, Iowa, where they are being put to severe tests 
in order to ascertain whether or not they really do have 
resistance to disease to a greater degree than is to be 
found in other bees. Bees with such histories have come 
to us all the way from Vermont, Texas and California; 
and the comparative tests of these bees from many 
sources should be of real interest. 
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All scientific investigation is in the hands of Dr. O. W. 
Park. His careful work in previous investigations gives 
confidence that nothing which promises to contribute to 
the final success of the undertaking will be overlooked. 

The generous offers of cooperation which have come 
from far and near give much encouragement. As the 
season is drawing to a close, not much more can be ac- 
complished this year; but we hope that our readers will 
watch closely all cases which indicate disease resistance 
and that they will bring them to our attention as soon 
as work can be started next spring. 


We have no prophecy to make as to the outcome. If 
there is such a thing as American foulbrood, we hope to 
find it. Control of bee disease is a national problem and 
all the forces of the industry should cooperate to find a 
solution. If resistant stock is available with which to 
work, some agency should use it to breed select stock for 
general distribution. To prove the existence of some de- 
gree of resistance is only the first step in the program; 
but we believe that, if resistance can be proved definitely 
to exist, there are several institutions which will under- 
take the propagation of special strains selected and bred 
with this end in view. 

Considering the fact that disease is the most serious 
problem facing the beekeeping industry, it seems a bit 
strange that more attention has not been given to re- 
search in this field. Had it been an easy one, someone 
would have found the way out a long time ago. 

It is very doubtful whether any bees exist which are 
entirely immune to American foulbrood, but the success 
attained in other fields in breeding for disease resistance 
leads us to hope that something similar may eventually 
be done with bees. 

In the meantime some very interesting observations 
are going on at the apiary at Pellett Gardens. There are 
several strains of Caucasians, including offspring of re- 
cent importations from Russia; there are similar repre- 
sentatives of Carniolans including recent imports; there 
are numerous Italians and their hybrids, including som: 
of the stock which has so long remained pure in Tahiti; 
but best of all there are the survivors whose records of 
escape from contagion or of recovery from disease give 
us hope for the future. We shall await with interest the 
report of results from Dr. Park’s uniform exposure of all 
colonies to disease. Considerable time will be necessary 
to determine whether apparent resistance is merely post- 
ponement or whether it is what it appears to be. 

Mr. Pellett, our field editor, will remain at the apiary 
until the bees are packed for winter and will then return 
to Hamilton to spend the winter months in the office. 
Professor Paddock, Iowa state apiarist, and his staff 
when making inspections over the state are watching 
closely for promising stock and are thus able to bring in 
much material for experiment. 


The National Conventions 


The national meetings are to be held in October this 
year. This is a departure from the long standing custom 
of holding meetings during the winter months. It is 
probable that this change will be very popular and will 
result in increased attendance. October is a favorable 
time for the beekeeper to get away for a few days. It 
is a good time to see something of the apiaries and equip- 
ment of beekeepers in the region where the meeting is 
held. In this case, Michigan is to be the host to the bee- 
keepers, and Michigan is a leader in honey production. 

The success of the meeting at Valdosta, Georgia, last 
winter led to the adoption of a plan to hold every alter- 
nate meeting somewhere in the South. It was generally 
understood that next year’s convention will go to Texas. 
If the northern conventions are held in autumn, it will 
encourage southern bee men to come north for a trip, 
just as the winter meetings in the South will encourage 
northern men to go south. 

Interest in the conventions has greatly increased since 
the Honey Producers’ League and the American Honey 
Institute have held joint sessions. When the conventions 
go south the Southern Conference adds its influence to 
the success of the occasion. Do not fail to be present 
when the beemen meet in Michigan next month. 
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Honey Prices 


In the markets honey now occupies a position very 
different from that which it held in years past. It is 
recorded that in ancient Rome in the year 301 honey was 
worth about thirty cents a quart, while wheat was worth 
about thirty-two cents a bushel, as nearly as can be 
reckoned in our money. 

In that day honey was staple, the one product on 
which the world depended for sweet. A quart of honey 
was very nearly equal to a bushel of wheat in price. Both 
were produced by crude methods since the laborsaving 
machinery on which we now depend had not been thought 
of, 

At the time of this writer’s early recollection a pound 
of honey retailed at about the same price as a pound of 
butter. Honey, although no longer relatively as high as 
in ancient times, still brought a price which could be ex- 
changed for other goods on a favorable basis. 

In recent years honey has lost its favored position until 
it sells in competition with low priced products. In the 
average market it will probably bring about half the price 
of butter. There is much agitation on the part of bee- 
keepers for better prices, but it is very doubtful if the 
relative position of honey in the market can ever be re- 
gained. Cheaper sweets have found their way to the 
consumer’s table, and he is unwilling to pay much more 
for honey than he does for them. 

The only remedy appears to be to keep more bees and 
to manage them more efficiently, to make up by increased 
volume what has been lost in reduction of price. 


Questions About the Honeyflow 


The sudden cessation of a heavy honeyflow raises 
some serious questions in the mind of the beekeeper. He 
wants to know just what factors determine the honeyflow, 
but no one can tell him. In large areas during the past 
season the honeyflow from sweet clover was unusually 
heavy and beekeepers were confident of a large yield. 
Suddenly, without warning, it stopped. Instead of carry- 
ing in honey, the bees began to rob. Everything was at 
a standstill. Except for a rain and some change in tem- 
perature there was no apparent reason for the change in 
the behaviour of the nectar sources, 

Thus it appears that very little is known about the 
fundamentals of honey production. There may be 
a large acreage of the finest honey plants, bees may be 
in the best possible condition, equipment may be good 
and with an unlimited supply ready, but there is no as- 
surance of a crop. There is a point beyond which the bee- 
keeper is unable to go. If Nature is kind, he gets a big 
crop; otherwise he gets a small one. 

There is a very real need for a comprehensive study 
of the factors that influence nectar secretion. The prob- 
lem thus presented to the student is a complex one, and 
it is apparent that the combination of numerous environ- 
mental conditions determines the yield. What they are 
and just what happens to make or mar the prosperity of 
the beeman remain to be determined. 

There are localities where good crops are the rule. 
There are other places where good crops are the excep- 
tion. Nowhere can entire dependence be placed on the 
returns, Probably there is but little that man can do to 
influence the result; but an understanding of the con- 
ditions on which the livelihood of the beekeeper depends 
would simplify his problem and increase his chances for 
success. 


Know Your Location 


There is a woeful lack of information regarding the 
sources of nectar on the part of many beekeepers, If 
there are only one or two major honey plants such as 
sweet clover, alfalfa or white clover, the beekeeper is 
likely to be familiar with them; but where the honey 
comes from several plants, as is likely to be the case, too 
often they are unfamiliar to the man who depends upon 
them for a livelihood. No better way for a beekeeper to 
spend his time can be suggested than in a study of the 
honey plants of his locality, their time of flowering and 
their relative importance, 
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N completing the articles on queen 

rearing, something should be said 
on the subject of mating. 

The queen breeder’s greatest ex- 
pense is his investment in mating 
boxes. Unlike the honey producer, 
the queen breeder has no standard 
hive. Everyone agrees that it is not 
at all practical to use full colonies 
for mating purposes. Some breeders 
use a standard hive body divided into 
two or more compartments. Others 
have special nuclei varying in size 
from the Langstroth frames to a sec- 
tion box or so. We have used various 
styles—twins, quadruplets and what 
not; and they all have their faults. 
It has been our experience in using 
a nucleus with two or more compart- 
ments that far too many of them fail 
to furnish a mated queen. It seems 
that a virgin queen has just so much 
piping to do, and when another queen 
on the other side of a thin division 
board answers her challenge, things 
do not turn out very well. It is some- 
thing like an apartment brawl. 

Such nuclei are usually placed on 
the ground where it is difficult to 
bend over them and to get down on 
one’s knees day in and day out. 
Apart from this, we have had too 
many failures with such hives to be 
satisfied with them. 

We have sought a nucleus that will 
furnish a mated queen for nearly 
every cell given and yet which will 





Construction of nues. Tin plugs in lid 
enable one to put in cells or feed without 
removing lid 
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Illinois. 


require the minimum amount of time 
and work to manipulate. No nucleus 
can be developed that will furnish 
100 per cent matings. There are al- 
ways a few virgins that will sally 
forth never to return. You will say 
“Oh! Baby Nueces, eh?” We know 
they have been ridiculed and we have 
done so ourselves. But we have made 
exhaustive comparisons and every- 
thing is in their favor. 

Naturally, the first qualification to 
consider is the kind of queen one can 
expect from them. The queen will be 
no better than the cell given. We do 
know that a queen taken from them 
will be of practically the same status 
as a queen emerging with a swarm. 
Did you ever know of a colony super- 
seding its queen a week or so after 
swarming? Possibly there are a few. 
Yet had you practiced shook swarm- 
ing and performed the operation a 
few days prior to their emerging, 
they would have superseded their 
queen perhaps eight times out of ten. 
It is a severe shock to a queen that 
has been laying heavily to cage her 
for a few days; and it is a proved 
fact that she will never duplicate her 
earlier performance. 


Our nuclei contain four 4x5 sec- 
tions and a feeder. The sections have 
been ripped to one and one-eighth 
inches in width so that the combs can 
three-eighths 
This is the spacing of bee 


be spaced one and 
inches, 


Ease, Queen Rearing 
fre —lating 


By Herman McConnell, 


Shade and a distinctive line of flight for 
each group of nucs is essential. 


comb in its natural state. The brood 
nest is spherical in form. 

There is more room than one would 
at first think, There are approximate- 
ly 3,600 brood cells in each nucleus. 
Assuming that the bees use one-third 
of them for food, that leaves 2,400 
cells for brood. As one can get two 
queens a month from them, that will 
allow each queen to lay 1,200 eggs or 
better, enough to convince one that 
she is normal in every way. 

With this kind of nucleus, it is 
necessary to fit the sections with 
comb or else to get them drawn in 
the nuclei from foundation. We usual- 
ly let the bees build their own comb 
which requires a little heavier feed- 
ing. 

Some breeders cut brood to fit 
their mating frames but that job is 
a slow messy one which we detest. 
Others shake several pounds of bees 
into a big screen wire cage and leave 
them in a cool place for a few hours, 
then sprinkle them with water and 
dip the proper amount of bees into 
each nucleus. Some breeders pin a 
ripe queen cell on the comb, others 
have virgins at hand which are drop- 
ped in with the bees. This procedure 
may be all right provided the weath- 
er is ideal and one does not mind 
the extra amount of work involved. 

We prefer to shake the bees direct- 
ly into the nuclei which are construct- 
ed in a way that will permit us to do 





Funnel for shaking bees into nucs. Handle 


raises and lowers funnel for quick operations. 


Putting in cells is so easy and simple 


even small boys can do it 
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so. As the sections and feeder are 
held the proper bee space apart by 
the notches cut in the mating box 
proper, we are enabled to haul them 
about without frames or feeder be- 
ing thrown out of alignment. In fact, 
the nuclei can be turned in any po- 
sition without destroying the spacing, 
as long as the lid is held in place. 

To prepare these boxes for the 
bees, we fill the feeder about one- 
fourth full of water and then pour 
in dry sugar until the feeder is full. 
By so doing we prevent many bees 
from drowning as they would if a 
liquid feed were used. Twenty-four 
hours before ripe cells are to be re- 
moved, we estimate the probable 
number and prepare the required 
number of boxes. These are loaded 
on the truck and taken to the yard 
which is to furnish the bees. There 
enough moderately strong colonies 
are prepared by placing a queen ex- 
cluder above the brood nest and then 
a shallow super of dry extracting 
combs. Bees are driven up by smoke 
and a little drumming on each hive. 
When, in three or four minutes, the 
supers are well filled with bees, the 
shaking starts. The handle on the 
funnel frame raises and lowers the 
funnel into the opening just back of 
the feeder. The lid on the nucleus 
is set forward and box and all slid 
under the funnel. If one has made 
a good selection of colonies, one shal- 
low frame will have enough bees ad- 
hering to make a good strong nucleus. 
The frame is lowered into the funnel, 
jerked quickly, and the bees tumble 
down through the funnel into the box 
like so much water. It is essential 
that dry combs be used in the super, 
otherwise the funnel will be smeared 
with honey. In this manner, a man 
and a couple of boys can drive to a 
yard, prepare ten or eleven colonies, 
fill one hundred boxes and be gone 
in thirty minutes. No great amount 
of labor is involved either. 

If the weather is not too hot, these 
nuclei are set on their summer stands; 
otherwise a cool place is desirable, 
such as a cellar. In a few hours, 
these bees will set up a roar for a 
queen and, in so doing, will raise the 
temperature of their box so that 
there will be no danger of a cell 
being chilled when given. Nor will 
there be any danger of them neglect- 
ing it either. They have been without 
queen or brood for twenty-four hours 
and every bee is gorged with syrup. 
Consequently they are in a condition 
to accept almost every cell we give 
them. Cells are put in through the 
hole in the front of the lid and push- 
ed down between the combs. The 
notch in the section just below this 
hole permits it to be done without 
letting out a single bee. Twenty-four 
hours later (or forty-eight hours from 
the time the bees were shaken) they 
may be released late in the evening. 

Each of the little tin plugs in the 
lids serves two purposes. The front 
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How feed re N trich tk feed a 
dozen a mir 


one permits us to distribute cells 
without removing the lid—a quick 
and easy method. The position of the 
arrow or dash that has been painted 
on each plug tells whether or not the 
nucleus is queenless, has a virgin 01 
laying queen. The back plug per 
mits us to feed without taking off the 
lid and the position of the dash tells 
about how much. During the honey- 
flow some of these nuclei will get so 
full of honey that it may be neces- 
sary to cut out a part of two combs 
to keep them from going back of the 
feeder and building combs. It has 
been the general opinion concerning 
the small nucleus, that unless the 
queen is removed shortly after com 
mencing to lay, she will lead out a 
swarm. We have never had one 
swarm because nuclei were too full of 
brood and honey. However, if there 
is nothing coming in and if the bees 
get low on feed, they will abscond. 
We place two boxes on a post at 
such a height that they will be con 
venient to work while standing in a 
Shade is important, 
not only for the bees but for th 
comfort of the beekeepe1 as well. A 
second growth thicket is an _ ideal 
location for these nuclei and appar 
ently the brushier the place, the bet- 
ter. In such a yard, one may arrange 


normal position. 


the nuclei so that each group will 
have a distinctive line of flight. 


Aiolanthus Problem 


The beekeepers of Vigo County, 
Indiana, passed a resolution early this 
spring asking that the several civic 
organizations discontinue the plant 
ing of the Aiolanth tree. Dr. Ben 


H. Smith, Professor of Botany, State 
Teachers College, has taken the mat- 
ter up and has made considerable 
study of the subject. 

The Aiolanthus is a wind pollinated 
plant. No nectar glands have been 
found in the blossoms so far. 

If anyone has made any study on 
this subject or gets a gray-green 
honey with an objectionable flavor 
when this tree is in bloom, the Vigo 
County Association would like to 
hear from him. If anyone has any of 
this honey on hand, the Association 
will be willing to pay the shipping 
charges on quantities under five 
pounds, 


Those persons interested may get 
in touch with William A. Pogue, St. 
Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana, who is 
President of the Vigo County Asso- 


clation, 


A Good Deendiees Fuel 


By Alfred H. Pering, 
Florida 


1 have tried all kinds of smoker 
fuel suggested. I have my own favor- 
ite. Here it is. 

Any old thing that will burn slow- 
ly, with a little sprinkling of turpen- 
tine kiln dross mixed in. This refuse 
from the turpentine kiln will hold 
fire and is hot when you work the 
bellows, to revive your smoker just 
when you think it is out. 

Notice I said a little mixed in. Too 
much will burn the bees, for it is 
hot stuff. The Florida Crackers use 
turpentine dross as kindling and when 
so used, you have a good fire right 
off the bat. 

One writer advances the idea that 
a little piece of old comb placed in 
the smoker has a desirable effect. 
The bees seemed more easily tamed 
because of the odor of the burning 
Wax, 

I tried it on too small a scale to 
decide, as old combs are scarce with 
me. As a substitute, I tried old cloth 
that had been used on top of frames 
n place of the inner cover. This 
propolized cloth seemed to do the 
trick if you did not use too much of 
t, and choke the fire. The odor from 
this is about the same as from the 
ld combs. 


Odor from burning’ turpentine 
not offensive. I do not know 
that it has any more desirable effect 
on the bees than any other special 
kind of fuel, but I find it highly satis- 
factory because it does not go out 
easily and is quickly revived. 

One of the best fuels, whether used 
vith or without turpentine dross, is 
the twine cut from packages of letters 
it the post office. There, it is refuse 
and I never fail to get all I want for 
nothing, especially if I sweeten the 
anitor with a little honey. 


dross l 
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American Honey Institute 


NEWS NOTES 


National Honey Week 


Don’t forget National Honey Week. 
Notice is on page 455. Make it a 
real week this year. Do your share. 
Your success depends more on what 
you do with the advantages you have 
than on what the other fellow does 
to help you succeed. 

Don’t forget National Honey Cook- 
ery Contest. Entries will be accepted 
at Detroit, Michigan, beginning on 
September 25 up to October 1. No 
entries will be returned. Address 
entries to American Honey Institute 
Detroit, Michigan, attention of Cook- 
ery Contest, Statler Hotel. 

An individual entry blank must ac- 
company each entry. These may be 
obtained by writing American Honey 
Institute, Madison, Wisconsin. Be 
sure to state the number of blanks 
desired, 

Entries in all classes may be made 
by an individual. In mailing the pack- 
age, be sure that it is properly ad- 
dressed and that it contains your re- 
turn address. Also that it carries an 
entry blank to assure proper identi- 
fication. 

There are three classes: Class A— 
Fruit Cake. Entries must use all hon- 
ey as sweetening. To prevent drying, 
wrap the cake in waxed paper or 
cellophane, Pack in corrugated paper 
for shipping. Weight should average 
1% pounds. Fruit decorations are 
desirable. 

Class B—Chocolate Cooky. Entries 
must use at least fifty per cent hon- 
ey. Pack in glass jar or tin can to 
prevent breaking of cookies. At least 
a dozen cookies should be entered. 
The cookies should not be iced. 

Class C—Caramel Candy. Entries 
must use at least a third or more 
honey. Wrap the candy individually 
in waxed paper or cellophane. Enter 
at least one-half pound. 

Judging will be based on appear- 
ance, texture, flavor, eating qualities, 
baking, and age. ; 

Prizes in Class A are as follows: 
$25; $15; $10; Fifty pounds paper 
shell pecans; $5; Twenty-five pounds 
California apricots; Pyrex Brand gift 
set; One year subscription McCalls; 
One year subscription Country Gen- 
tleman; One year subscription House- 
hold Magazine; One pound box Hon- 
ey Acres Candy. 

In Class B: 25; $15; $10; 
Twenty-five pounds Santa Clara 
prunes; One electric Heat Rite base; 
One Better Homes & Gardens cook 
book; One year subscription Pictorial 
Review; One year subscription Coun- 
try Gentleman; One year subscription 
Farmer’s Wife; One pound box Hon- 
ey Acres candy. 
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In Class C: $25; $15; $10; Twenty- 
five pounds raisins; One electric Heat 
Rite base; One year subscription Suc- 
cessful Farming and Successful Farm- 
ing cook book; One year subscription 
Country Gentleman; One year sub- 
scription Farmer’s Wife; One year 
subscription Household Magazine; 
One pound box of Honey Acres 
candy, 

These prizes are offered by differ- 
ent bee and queen breeders, supply 
companies, publishing companies and 
food and utility companies. 

On to Detroit. Don’t forget the 
National Honey Cookery Contest, a 
part of the National Convention of 
Beekeepers, which starts at Detroit, 
Michigan, October 7. There will be 
combined meetings of the American 
Honey Producers’ League and Amer- 
ican Honey Institute as guests of the 
Michigan State Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion. 


Cudahy’s Recipes of the Month 


This is a publication of the Cudahy 
Company and the July issue is de- 
lightfully done in colors, featuring 
on page four Honey Peanut Rock 
Recipe. This recipe won a prize in 
the first Honey Cookery Contest. 
Miss Eleanor Howe, who prepares 
this monthly, included a picture of 
an adorable curly-headed youngster, 
sitting in a high chair with a great 
big honey peanut cooky in his hand. 
Miss Howe says: “This magazine, 
‘Recipe of the Month,’ has a circula- 
tion approximately that of the nation- 
ally known woman’s magazines.” 


100 Honey Helpings 

It’s in the press and we hope to 
be mailing you a complimentary copy 
with the September first News Notes. 
The book sells for ten cents and or- 
ders for 10,000 were received two 
months before the copy went to the 
printer. 


Miss Davison’s Recipe 
Univ. of California 


Honey Meringue Minute Tapioca 


1/3 cup minute tapioca 

% tsp. salt 

2% cups milk, scalded 

1/3 cup sugar 

% cup honey 

2 egg yolks, slightly beaten 

2 egg whites stiffly beaten 

1/3 cup shredded cocoanut— 
southern style. 

Add minute tapioca and salt to 
scalded milk and cook in double 
boiler until tapioca is clear—15 min- 
utes or longer, stirring frequently. 
Add honey and egg yolks beaten to- 


gether and continue cooking till mix- 
ture is thick. Turn into greased bak- 
ing dish. Cover with meringue, made 
by beating egg whites until stiff, add- 
ing sugar, and beating until mixture 
stiffens again. Sprinkle with cocoa- 
nut and bake in moderate oven (350° 
F) 15 minutes or until cocoanut is 
decidedly browned. Serve cold. 
Serves six. 





Apple Grove Apiary 





Mr. and Mrs. 


Kleeber 


Doesn’t that title make your 
thoughts wander to a winding road, 
fringed with daisies and marigolds 
on either side, leading up past a cozy 
home—back to where you can hear 
the pleasant hum of bees in the sum- 
mer sunshine, as they dart back and 
forth from hive to blossom? Rows 
on rows of trees with apples turning 
their cheeks so the sun can tint each 
one a beautiful red—a path winding 
away to a honey house at the corner 
of the grove, where the keeper of the 
bees goes noiselessly about his work, 
extracting the golden sweetness. 

That is what I saw when I visited 
at the home of the Kleebers. They 
have exhibited at the Fair every year 
since 1888—going a long way to set 
up their booth. They start a week be- 
fore and camp right on the grounds, 
combining business with pleasure 
nicely. 

Mr. Kleeber has devoted fifty years 
to beekeeping and at one time had 
five hundred colonies. He now takes 
care of one hundred colonies—always 
has a ready smile, is always ready to 
lend a helping hand—and anyone 
who has met Mr. and Mrs. Kleeber 
will vouch that they are two people 
who help make this a mighty good 
world in which to keep bees. 

Millie Francis, 
Wisconsin. 
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The Bughouse 
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This is the office and laboratory, 
at the cooperative experimental api- 
ary at the Pellett Gardens, Atlantic, 
Iowa. Readers will recall the experi- 
ment on disease resistance which is 
cooperative between the Iowa Ex- 
periment Station and the American 
Bee Journal and under the guidance 


“Let Others 
Follow Suit” 


In a report of the annual meeting 
of the Florida State Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation for the year 1934, publish- 
ed on page 462 of the October issue 
of the American Bee Journal, appear 
the following sentences and comment: 
“Arrangements were made to put on 
a honey show at the Florida State 
Fair the coming winter at Tampa, 
the honey to be donated by members 
of the Florida State Association. 
After the exhibit the honey is to be 
sold and the proceeds to be donated 
to the American Honey Institute. 
{Hurray, a good idea, Let others fol- 
low suit.—Ed.]” 

An account of the final result of 
this exhibit and the enterprise of the 
Florida Beekeepers’ Asoociation offi- 
cers, and members of their associa- 
tion, appears in the following para- 
graph published in the Journal on 
page 237 of the May, 1935, issue, 
under the caption, “Hats Off to Flori- 
da”: “M. E. Darby, Secretary of the 
biorida State Association writes, ‘En- 
closed find one hundred dollars as a 
membership of the Florida State Bee- 
keepers Association being the net pro- 
ceeds from sale of honey exhibited 
at the Tampa Fair.’ Perhaps more 
honey exhibits could be handled on 
this basis in other states.” 

The writer has, during his lifetime, 
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of Dr. O. W. Park. Our Field Editor, 
Frank C. Pellett, is the resident man- 
ager. 

The building, used as the labora 
tory, is familiarly called ‘“‘The Bug- 
house.” Left to right are Dr. O. W. 
Park, M. G. Dadant, F. B. Paddock, 
and Frank C. Pellett. 


fortunately had opportunity to visit 
many fairs in the different states of 
our country, county and _ district 
fairs too. These exhibits are instruc- 
tive and entertaining to the general 
public as well as to the other ex- 
hibitors, and to beekeepers them- 
selves. 

It takes a little “get up’? and some 
money to put on an exhibit by a 
single individual, if he makes a credit- 
able exhibit and carries away a premi- 
um. It takes less of that ‘‘get-up’”’ 
and money than the average person 
would guess, because honey has an 
attraction in itself that many other 
articles do not have that are to be 
found at fairs. 

When honey producers pool their 
product for an exhibit, the uninitiated 
will be surprised at the extent and 
attractiveness of the display. In- 
dividual exhibitors stand little chance 
to outdo such a combination of ef- 
fort, and fair association officers 
should take that fact into considera- 
tion when making up their list of 
premiums. In the Tampa Fair case, 
no premium was offered. The Asso- 
ciation was paid for its exhibit; and 
the Association had no risk and did 
not compete with other exhibitors. 
This is, I think, as it should be. 

It appears to me that this method 
of raising funds for the Institute is a 
very simple and an effective one, In 
the Tampa case, the honey was sold 
and the net proceeds sent to the In- 


stitute. This could be a good example 
to be followed by other state fairs. 
In the case of county fairs or of other 
smaller exhibits, the honey furnished 
by the beekeepers need not be sold, 
but the premiums donaied to the In- 
stitute. Those furnishing the material 
for competition for premiums would 
be out nothing and would thus be aid- 
ing the Institute free of cost to them- 
selves. 

Fairs over the country are in full 
swing and I wish that I were better 
able to impress upon all those inter- 
ested that this is a capital idea and 
will bring dividends if followed up 
effectively. 

Go to it, beekeepers, and reap the 
reward of your own efforts. 

Alfred H. Pering, 
Florida. 


Chain Stores 
Feature Honey 


First National News, four sheet 
promotional news weekly of First 
National Stores, carries a feature 
article on honey in the issue for the 
week of February 25. This paper, 
distributed free to First National 
customers, has a weekly circulation 
of over half a million. Its program 
is to interest food buyers in special 
sale items, to call attention to special 
products and to promote better house- 
keeping. 

Usually the items featured are 
those that have already been some- 
thing of a sales success. Beekeepers 
should therefore be more than pleas- 
ed that such a concern should give 
space to honey. It speaks well for 
the efforts of American Honey Insti- 
tute which probably furnished the 
information; and it points out a 
brighter future for the honey indus- 
try. 

It used to be difficult to get the 
chain stores to touch honey. Many 
articles in beekeeping magazines 
spoke of the chain store menace. But 
now, thanks to the Institute and to 
the efforts of some commercial bot- 
tlers of honey, they are coming into 
line, even to the extent of featuring 
honey. And keep this in mind: No 
matter what your personal attitude 
toward the chain store is, you will 
have to admit that they are a wonder- 
ful outlet for honey and as such 
deserve the cooperation of all bee- 
keepers. Robert M. Mead, 

Vermont. 


“Crystal Honey” 

Granulated honey is being market- 
ed in the West in increasing auanti- 
ties as “Crystal Honey.” This name 
is more fitting to the product of the 
hive and with a little sales effort, 
much of the silly idea of having to 
liquefy honey for sale will be over- 
come. J. H. Sturdevant, 

Nebraska. 
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Foulbrood and Heredity 


By C. R. Walker, 





Associate Professor of Biology, Western State College, Colorado. 


T is indeed gratifying from a 

scientific as well as a_ practical 
standpoint to see that at last there is 
a sentiment developing which will 
eventually eliminate a major part of 
the loss from American foulbrood. 
The burning method has been costly, 
wasteful, and to some an impractical 
way of eliminating this disease from 
apiaries in America, because it has 
been temporary in its effects and be- 
cause new outbreaks may occur any 
time a honey container which has had 
foulorood honey in it may be thrown 
out where bees may find it. Foul- 
brood has appeared in this isolated 
community in twelve hives when 
there are no other bees within sixty- 
five miles, and all new materials were 
used in starting these colonies. Then 
again foulbrood could be harbored in 
escaped colonies finding their lodging 
in a tree, or barn, or house. 

Selection of foulbrood resistant 
strains of bees seems the only perma- 
nent answer to the question. From 
the original Italian stock by mass 
selection different varieties have been 
established, until now we have the 
yellow, golden, leather colored, gen- 
tle, prolific, and other strains, These 
things have been accomplished by 
mass selection with no control of 
mating, and no doubt the same thing 
can be done with resistance to foul- 
brood, 

The cell is the unit of structure of 
all organisms, animal or plant, and in 
each cell there is a nucleus which 
directs the activities of the cell. 
Each nucleus of the cells of the queen 
bee and the workers contain chro- 
matin material which makes during 
cell division or during maturation 
thirty-two chromosomes. Since the 
drone develops from an unfertilized 
egg, it has only sixteen chromosomes 
of which one is concerned with sex 
and probably does not affect the 
heredity. It is on these chromosomes 
that those things called genes or 
factors are carried, and the genes are 
the determiners of hereditary charac- 
teristics. It is obvious that since the 
workers and the queen have thirty- 
two chromosomes a_ reduction § in 
chromosome numbers must occur be- 
fore the eggs of the queen are fertil- 
ized by the drone. In this reduction 
process half of the chromatin (and 
chromosomes) is lost so that the ma- 
ture eggs contain only chromatin for 
sixteen chromosomes. In the forma- 
tion of the sperm cells of the drone 
there is no true reduction stage since 
the drone has only sixteen chromo- 
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somes at any time. When the sperm 
cell from the drone fertilizes the egg, 
the number of chromosomes is again 
established as thirty-two. In the loss 
of sixteen chromosomes during the 
maturation of the egg cells the breed- 
er must bear in mind that half of the 
determiners of heredity or genes are 
lost. If resistance to foulbrood is 
determined by only a single gene in 
a given chromosome, there is one to 
one chance of its being retained in 
the mature egg cell; but if we con- 
sider it in combination with any other 
set of genes, the chance of getting it 
with any particular combination of 
factors found on other chromosomes 
is small indeed. The breeder must 
also bear in mind that a reduction of 
chromosomes occurs in those egg 
cells which will not be fertilized and 
will, because they are not fertilized, 
develop drones. Thus a drone might 
or might not have in his germplasm 


(chromosomes of the reproductive 
cells) the factor or factors which 
would determine the resistance to 


foulbrood, and there would be no way 
of telling that a particular drone had 
resistance in his germplasm unless it 
were accompanied by some other 
visible character; and unless artificial 
insemination were used there would 
be no way to insure this particular 
mating. 

If the germplasm can be purified 
for the quality of resistance, selection 
could then be made within this stock 
for other desirable qualities. Un- 
fortunately, however, we do not know 
that such resistance is determined by 
a single gene. If many genes are re- 
quired in their cumulative effects to 
determine high or complete resist- 
ance, the problem of purifying the 
germplasm becomes greater. 

The complexity of the problem, 
however, not warrant a state- 
ment that it is impossible of solution. 
When we see the way T. H. Morgan 
and his associates have pried open the 
secrets of the heredity of the com- 
mon fruit fly, Drosophila, we can 
easily hope that similar technique can 
be applied to the honeybee. Artificial 
insemination of queens has already 
been accomplished and this makes it 
possible to do away with part of the 
guesswork of selection. For those 
who cannot do this delicate work, 
there is still the possibility of using a 
drone trap on the hive to catch and 
kill undesirable drones for a period 
before the virgin queen is ready to 
make her mating flight. This would 
accomplish much that can be done by 
artificial insemination. 


does 


Experimentation with resistance to 
foulbrood would be difficult where 
there are large numbers of beekeep- 
ers. If mass selection for other qual- 
ities has had a tendency to weaken 
strains of bees to foulbrood as sug- 
gested by Mraz, no beekeeper would 
sare to be in the locality where such 
experiments were being carried on. 
There are undoubtedly, however, 
many isolated communities where 
such an experiment would be possible 
without endangering other beekeep- 
ers, 

An important part of the problem 
is to find someone whose training, ex- 
perience, and finances would fit him 
for such work. Many colleges could 
carry on such experimentation, but 
are for the most part in centers of 
population where there are beekeep- 
ers also. The American Honey In- 
stitute is doing a good work in show- 
ing the superiority of honey for 
sweetening and in the diet, but some 
time might also be spent in interest- 
ing someone in the project of devel- 
oping strains of bees immune to foul- 
brood, or it should at least use its 
influence to protect anyone who is 
working on such a problem from the 
“burning” influence of the inspector. 





Vetch for Honey 


By Lynn Reynolds, 
Wisconsin, 


Up until this year, I had two sea- 


sons in the last six in which bees 
have worked jon vetch. ‘Following 
winters of heavy snow and good 


spring rains, the bees get much nec- 
tar from vetch here during the first 
half of the bloom period or from 
the first to the middle of June. They 
work on the extra-floral nectar and 
on blossoms that have been punctur- 
ed, also on plant louse deposits. 

The honey is dark in color and has 
a slight tang which gradually sickens 
one, 

This year, however, bees worked 
vetch intensively, apparently to the 
neglect of clover until about June 
20 and at the end of that period, 
they broke into such an absconding 
fever as I never saw before. They 
worked only the blossoms and there 
were no blossom punctures and no 
plant lice. I find all the honey to be 
white but of no distinctive flavor. 

I was surprised at this for the 
vetch fields had been giving off a 
very strong odor like crushed lemon 
peel or more nearly like green wal- 
nuts or prickly ash. 
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News from Oklahoma 


By Clarence J. Tontz. 





L. J. 
reports that foulbrood in the state is 
much less this summer than last. He 


Austin, Oklahoma Inspector, 


says: “Beekeepers are burning their 
way out.” 

He also reports that where vetch 
was abundant, the bees are in better 
condition than in other sections, Per- 
haps a wide-spread planting of vetch 
would take up the slack in our honey- 
flows. 

The picture, herewith, was taken 
in the apiary of Sid Rose, July 11, 
near Hugo in southeastern Oklahoma. 
Conditions for beekeeping are good 
in this region. Mr. Austin says that 
much of the territory is undeveloped 
as far as scientific beekeeping is con- 
cerned. In this particular apiary, 
there are thirty cross comb hives. 
The bees in the smaller hive had been 


A Trick to Catch 
Stray Swarms 


~A number of years ago, I tried to 
catch stray swarms by putting eight- 
frame hives in suitable places, leav- 
ing the entrances wide open, but 
never a swarm would enter. Obser- 
vation has since taught me that the 
bees do not like large entrances to 
their new homes, probably because 
they cannot be as easily defended. 

I noticed that entering the 
sides of houses always go through 
small cracks, requiring some time for 
the bees to enter. At one time I had 
a drygoods box large enough to hold 
two five-gallon cans, sitting near my 
bee yard and having only one can 
in it. During the swarming season, I 
saw a small swarm going towards the 


bees 
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robbed two weeks previous to the 


time the picture was taken. The in 
spector found the hive full of brood 
and honey in the new combs on the 


outside as shown. The larger hive is 


boiling over with bees and a small 
comb is being started on the outside 
too. Rainfall is plentiful in this 


region and sources of nectar are fail 
ly abundant. 

The picture expresses more than 
words can tell the conditions of the 
territory. This great southeast region 
is well adapted to successful beekes p- 
ing but is, on the whole, undeveloped. 
With the coope ration of the beeke« p- 
ers and 
modern outlook to meet the changing 
conditions, there is no reason why 
this should not be a good center for 
large honey production in the future 


the inspector, and a more 


yard, A week later I saw 
in and out of a 
that 
I saw a small hanging 
on a comb that they had built, prob 
ably the same swarm that I had pre 


bees going 
small crack under the 
box. Raising the 
swarm of 


cover of cover, 


bees 


viously seen go ove1 

Since then I have been successful 
in catching stray swarms due to the 
fact that I make the bee entrance 
only %x1%%. 

In one instance, I saw a swarm 


emerge, go directly to 


a decoy hive 
and cluster on tl i 


e entrance and go in 


at once without first clustering any 
where else. Last year a swarm came 
from a distance and went over my 
house, down the other side and into 


a hive that I had fixed in this manner. 


I have had swarms enter hives 
when I have been away from home. 
Whether they came from my own 


elsewhere, I did not know, 
but I got the bees. If beehives were 
fixed up in this way and set out every 
year, I believe a good many swarms 
could be caught and prevented from 
going to the woods or elsewhere. 
L. B. Avery, 
Michigan. 


nives ol 


“Farm Enterprise 
Mechanics” 


The above is 
just issued by J. 


the title of a book 
B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, in Chicago. It was compiled by 
Dr. Kary C. Davis and as its name 
implies, goes into detail on mechan- 


ics which will interest the farmer, 
being particularly adapted to farm 
departments in high school 

There are 594 illustrations and 
much technical data on the making 


of different farm appliances, 

The author devotes several pages to 
and beekeeping and 
particularly such articles as are 


bees desc ribes 


not 


usually found in bee supply catalogs 
such as winter cases, cement hive 
stands, wiring devices, decoy hives, 
etc. 

The book sells at a price of $2 
and can be ordered from the pub 


" 


lishers above ol tne publishers of 


this magazine. 


Queens Without Candy 


Dr. L. D. Wilmont, in 


speaks of transportation of 


August, 


" 
package 


bees without feed. How about mail 
ing queens in the same way? 
A week or two ago I found a young 


laying queen that I wanted elsewhere. 
Not having any candy, I put her ina 

with attendants 
and placed a drop or two of honey 
n the which the attendants 
took up. In 


cage everal 


cage im- 


mediately tending to use 


ner ina couple of hou I placed her 
in my shirt pocket where | promptly 
rgot her. More than twenty-four 
hours later I heard a buzzing in my 
pocket and remembered the queen. 


The queen and attendants were as 


good as ever. 


Given a dozen or more attendants, 
‘ ill they would take, how long 
vould they last? 
George Harrison, Jr., 


A Shoe Polish 


To make a shoeshine last for days, 
polish the shoc in the usual way 
and then apply floor wax. Rub the 
floor wax to a high gloss and the 
shoe will look like new. Then, as 


they get dusty, rubbing with a cloth 


will restore their original lustre. 
Good floor waxes are made of bees 
wax dissolved in turpentine. 


S. F. Haxton, 
Pennsylvania. 
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By G. 


T is surprising what a fickle thing 
a honeyflow is. You will remem- 
ber our mentioning last month the 


tachinid flies on sweet clover. These 
are apparently parasites on army 
worms. They appear in a year of 


heavy army worm infestation in in- 
creasingly large numbers and estab- 
lish adult residence on the bloom of 
plants like sweet clover. Our 
sation of honeyflow corresponded 
closely with the appearance and dis- 
appearance of tachinid flies so I be- 
lieve the drop in the flow which we 
noted in the last issue, was due to 
these insects in part at least. 

At any rate, coincident with the 
disappearance of the flies, the bees 
began making honey again and for 
the balance of the season, until the 
20th of August, made a fair amount, 
Except for this interval in the middle 
of the flow, when the bees gathered 
little or nothing, there would have 
been an above the average crop. 

atl ale 


ces- 


There has been an unusual amount 
of sac or pickled brood this year 
especially in black bees. In some colo 
nies the amount of it has been so 
great that the colony was seriously 
reduced in strength and unable to 
gather much of a crop. Even in the 
latter part of the season, sacbrood 
was still present in many colonies. 
This disease is not usually considered 
serious, 

Oo=— 

Quite a number of colonies were 
entirely vacated by bees. Apparently 
they swarmed, the virgins failed to 
mate and the bees diminished until 
only a small number remained. These 
either died off or left the hive entire- 
ly empty so that it was possible to 
remove both hive and supers without 
a single bee. 

ee ee 

Supersedure has also been bad or 
should we say unfortunate? The old 
timers depended on supersedure for 
most of their requeening. Mother 
and daughter queens working on the 
same comb and in the same hive has 
been a common sight this season too. 


Apparently the fall flow in the 
river valleys will be as good this 
year as it was last. However, the 


prairies will be almost as good be- 
cause of abundant rains which en- 
couraged fall blooming of honey pro- 
ducers. For once, the bottomlands 
are almost too wet for the best 
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H. Cale 


growth of fall plants. There will not 
be as much late blooming white aster 
as in 1984 but a generous amount of 
it follows the record breaking bloom 
of last year. 

_—_— oO —_— 

We’re going to try late fall re- 
qeening again this year. Every queen 
but two, put in in late October and 
November last season, came through 
with flying colors and gave a splendid 
record in strong honey producing 
colonies. Reports coming from many 


places indicate that late fall and 
early broodless requeening is ex- 


cellent practice. 


Death of M. L. Doll 


A letter from S. F. Doll, of Buffalo, 
Minnesota, informs us of the death 
of Matthias Lorenz Doll who was 
born March 28, 1884, and lived his 
entire life in Minneapolis, Minnesota. 





Death came unexpectedly after a 
day’s work and was caused by a 
stroke which rendered him uncon- 


scious, Just as he was ready to go 
home, Saturday night, July 27. 

He was an active member of the 
Minnesota Bee Supply Company, for- 
merly of Minneapolis, now of Buffa- 
lo, Minnesota, and served as its presi- 
dent from 1916 until he sold out his 
interest in 1926 to E. H. Toensing of 
Mankato, Minnesota. 

The remainder of his life was de- 
voted to selling honey and conducting 
a retail meat market. 


Highway Honey 
By C. M. Litteljohn, 


Washington. 
Now is the season for highway 
honey. Constant displays that con- 


tact the motorist, will induce sales. 
Amber or white in the sunlight de- 
pending on the sourcee—buckwheat or 
fireweed or clover—bottled displays 
on stands near the source of supply, 
will catch the coin of the Sunday 
crowds. 

One of the joys of Sunday after- 
noon rides is to stop at a highway 
stand and secure something fresh, 
direct from the producer. So honey 
producers have taken to this form of 
marketing in plain jars through which 
the sun shines, whetting the appetite 
of the week-ender. The sun never 


tires of showing honey and as a sales- 
man, he has no peer. 

Keep tab on the number of cars 
passing a given point, and by the law 
of averages, which may impel one out 
of every ten or twenty to pause and 
buy, you will be able to select a 
worthwhile location. 

Through this sunny eye appeal in 
the proper place, there is an irresisti- 
ble sales stimulation, a new merchan- 
dising art and magic in the well 
planned highway display. 





Curiosity Scores Again 


We have all heard about curiosity 
killing a cat. And come to think 
about it, I don’t believe we ever did 
find out just what it was the cat want- 
ed to know. And now comes the sad 
tale of two goats whose curiosity 
proved too much for them and led 
them to a most uncomfortable end. 


Two brothers owned two goats. 
These goats, in their travels one day 
came upon a beehive. Perhaps they 
had been watching the industrious 
little bees flit in and out and wonder- 
ing what it was all about, or it may 
be they had quite accidently licked 
up a drop of honey in their brows- 
ings around the hive and decided they 
had to have more of this delectable 
sweet, The exact details leading to 
the disaster we will never know but 
at any rate, they butted the hive 
over. The bees promptly went into 
action—they got the brothers’ goats. 
The bees stung the two goats so hard 
they died a few minutes later. 

3enjamin Nielsen, 
Nebraska. 


Acid Injury 


A. D. Hiett of Lynchburg, Virginia, 
writes about the experience of Philip 
Vinson in using carbolie acid for re- 
moving honey. Fumes from the acid 
penetrated through to Mr. Vinson’s 
veins and placed him in the care of 
a physician for several weeks. 

This is the first experience of this 
kind brought to our attention. We 
are asking Mr. Vinson to explain his 
experience. 


Poison for Red Ants 


If you are troubled with these 
bothersome little pests try this for- 
mula: Dissolve one pound of sugar 
in one quart of water, add 125 grains 
of sodium arsenate, then boil and 
strain the mixture. Add a little hon- 
ey and a very little chopped fried 
bacon or other meat scraps. Put this 
mixture in small boxes in which holes 
have been punched to admit the ants 
but are so small that they render 
the poison inaccessible to pets. 

Benjamin Nielsen, 
Nebraska. 
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Making Canadian Honey 


A Quality Product 


By H. D. Chataway and F. R. Armstrong, 


Ontario. 


HE successful attainment of the 

Objects of the Fruit, Vegetables 
and Honey Act, insofar as honey is 
concerned, rests largely with the pro- 
ducers and packers of honey them- 
selves. Definite standards of color 
and quality are set forth in the Regu- 
lations under the Act and it is only 
by close adherence to these stand- 
ards that the industry can expand. 
Realizing this fact, and being charged 
with the administration of the Act, 
the Department has endeavored to 
make available to producers and pack- 
ers the means whereby they may ac- 
curately gauge the color and quality 
of their product. 

For several years past there has 
been active close cooperation between 
the National Research Council and 
the Dominion Department of Agri- 
culture in dealing with various prob- 
lems of the honey industry, especially 
those related to grading and market- 
ing. As in the marketing of any other 
natural product the first big step for- 
ward comes with the elimination of 
the occasional poor lot of honey. 

To accomplish this requires co- 
operation on three fronts, There 
must be research and the develop- 
ment of simple tests whereby poor 
honey can be quickly and _ surely 
recognized. There must be different 
grades of honey established by law, 
based upon these tests. Finally there 
must be the intelligent support of all 
those whose business it is to buy or 
sell honey. The first two conditions 
have been and are being fulfilled, the 
third is the weak point at the present 
moment. 

It would not perhaps be fair, how- 
ever, to blame the honey producers 
and wholesalers for this state of af- 
fairs. They may not know just what 
has been and is being done in the 
way of research, and of the establish- 
ment of different honey grades. 

The Fruit, Vegetables and Honey 
Act requires that all honey intended 
for export or for interprovincial ship- 
ment shall bear classification and 
grade marks. Classification is accord- 
ing to the color of the honey in liquid 
form. Grading is according to free- 
dom from foreign material and from 
foreign flavours and aromas, amount 
of foam, fineness of granulation, and 
moisture content or “density” of the 


honey. Whereas some of these prop- 
erties can and indeed must be left 
to the individual judgment of the 
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shippers and inspectors, color and 
moisture content require scientifically 
designed instruments for their meas 
urement. Moreover, for these two 
properties specific and defini:e limits 
for each grade and class of honey are 
set forth in regulations under the 
Act. 

The advisability of classifying hon- 
eys as to color has long been recog- 
nized by those in the trade who real- 
ize that no other simple method is 
available which will result in the 
rough classification of honeys accord 
ing to mildness or strength of flavor, 
and give to our various lines of hon- 
eys some semblance of uniformity. 

Last year, to enable the practical 
carrying out of the provisions of the 


Act, the Department requested the 
National Research Council to draw 
up specifications for a honey color 


classifier which would be reasonably 
cheap and accurate. This was done, 
but the difficulty then arose of find 
ing firms to manufacture and market 
the instrument. Although the two 
Departments in close collaboration 
were finally successful after much ef 
fort and persuasion in arranging fo1 
the manufacture of the Classifier, the 
difficulties which were 
illustrated clearly the 
telligent 
industry. 

Briefly, the Government officials 
found themselves possessed of the 
legal right to enforce the strict classi- 
fication as to color (and moisture 
content) of all honeys intended for 
interprovincial and export trade; 
they had also carried out the neces 
sary study and had drawn up minute 
instructions for the manufacture of 
a reasonably priced instrument forde 
termining the color class to which 
any honey belonged, but because they 
could not speak for the honey pro- 
ducer and guarantee to the manu 
facturers of the instrument a reason- 
ably exact volume of their sales, they 
very nearly met defeat. Personal ap- 
peal to certain public spirited bee- 
supply firms did much to save the 
day, and finally sufficient orders were 
secured and the necessary number of 
Honey Classifiers manufactured and 
put on the market in time for a good 
start to be made in 1934 towards the 
enforcement of the new Act. 

As regards moisture content, or 
“density,” of the honey, an article 
by one of the present authors, en 


encountered 
need for in 
cooperation of the whole 


of Mois- 
published in the Jan- 


titled “The Determination 
ture in Honey” 


uary, 1933, issue of this paper not 
only dealt with the work which had 
already been done in developing 


methods of determining moisture 
content and in establishing a relation 
between moisture content and tend- 
ency to ferment, but also pointed out 
the practical importance and advan- 
tage of the rigorous grading of honey 
on the basis of its moisture content. 

No attempt was made during the 
past season to enforce the require- 
ments set forth in the regulations 
with regard to moisture content, ow- 
ing to insufficiency of time in which 
to make preparations. This year, 
however, the situation is very differ- 
ent, and the trade may expect that 
both the color and density provisions 
of the regulations will be enforced. 

Profiting by their experience last 
year in connection with the Honey 
Classifier, the officials have begun in 
good time to arrange for the manu- 
facture of the special honey hydrom- 
eter needed for the grading of honey 
according to density. Due to the pre- 
scientific nature of this instru- 
ment it felt that it could best 
be produced by a regular firm of in- 
strument makers, A Canadian firm 
has, therefore, been asked to take the 
matter in hand, and they are now 
looking into the proposition very 
carefully. At the moment, however, 
they are at a decided loss to know 
how many instruments to provide for 
this season. As a result it is feared 
that they will almost certainly pro- 
vide too few. 

This state of affairs can only be 
remedied by the cooperation of those 
engaged in the honey business. For 
years we have needed a standard hon- 
ey hydrometer in the trade. It is now 
to be offered at the lowest possible 
price consistent with the required 
accuracy. Prospective purchasers of 
the hydrometer are urged to commu- 
nicate with the Fruit Branch, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Ottawa, or with 
their regular bee supply firms for 
further particulars. “Do it now” and 
insure against troublesome delay at 
the height of the packing and ship 
ping season. The Department has 
done and is doing all in its power to 
ensure the smooth and effective work- 
ing of the new Act. It is now up to 
the beekeepers and shippers to do the 
rest, 


cise 


was 
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How I Remove Bees from Trees 


By W. H. Scholz, 
Nebraska. 





EMOVING bees from trees is a 

simple operation when the en- 
trance to the cavity is not more than 
reaching distance from the ground. 
The first requirement is either a two- 
frame nucleus or a healthy weak colo- 
ny of bees, with a queen already es- 
tablished, in a hive with some comb 
containing brood and honey. The 
combs should be placed in the center 
of the hive and the empty space on 
both sides should be filled with divi- 
sion boards. This hive will have to 
be examined often to see that the in- 
creasing number of bees entering the 
hive have sufficient room. Additional 
frames of comb foundation should be 
added as needed. 

When the hive with the bees and 
queen is at hand, build a stand in 
such a way that the prepared hive 
may stand with its entrance close to 
the flight hole which the bees in the 
cavity are using. Place a bee escape 
over the flight hole with the circular 
hole of the escape towards the flight 
hole in order to allow the bees to 
pass through the escape. When it is 
adjusted, all other holes leading into 
the cavity must be closed in order 
that no bees can possibly get in. This 
may best be done with cement. One 
may have to watch several days until 
all the holes are found and closed up. 
As soon as this is accomplished the 
bees are forced to enter the hive 
through the escape. The queen will 
stop her egg laying as the bees in the 
cavity become fewer and the supply 
of nectar is cut off. 

It will take about twenty-one days 
to remove the bees and by that time 
there will be but few bees left with 
the queen in the cavity. The next 
thing is to kill all remaining bees and 
queen. To do this, fill your bee smok- 
er with embers, put on sulphur and 
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blow the cavity full of this smoke. In 
three or four days, when the cavity 
has aired, let the bees of the hive 
enter and rob out the remaining hon- 
ey. 

When the honey has been taken 
out of the cavity, the flight hole 
should be closed with cement to pre- 
vent other colonies from taking pos- 
session, The hive may now be moved 
to the location where it is to remain, 
and it is a good plan to put another 
hive containing combs on the old site 
to catch any returning bees. At dusk 
these bees may be shaken in front of 
their own hive. 

Remember, you must have a queen 
in your nucleus or colony or your 
bees in the tree will not work through 
the bee escape. 


Pollen Substitutes 
By B. Blackbourn, 


Australia. 


R. WENDELL T. CARD (p. 157, 

April American Bee Journal) 
is wrong in supposing that he is the 
first beekeeper to think of powdered 
milk as a pollen substitute. It was 
tried some years ago by Mr. F. R. 
Beuhne. Probably no country in the 
world has suffered so much from 
pollen famine as Australia. The short- 
age usually occurs in the early 
months of the year (just after mid- 
summer), often when a heavy honey- 
flow is on. When the trouble was 
first noticed, and the cause was un- 
known, it was called D.T. (Disappear- 
ing Trick), the first symptoms that 
were observed being the sudden re- 
duction in the population of the 
hives, often only a handful of bees 
with the queen being left. 


The older text books in England 
always recommended that pea-flour 
should be supplied as soon as bees 
commenced flying in the spring, and 
although*the bees readily took the 
flour, it is doubtful if any good was 
done by the practice, and it may have 
been positively harmful, any mortal- 
ity resulting from its use would have 
been attributed to spring-dwindling. 
Bees will gather many kinds of meal, 
and they have even been reported to 
take sawdust. So long as the sub- 
stance is dry and powdery, they ap- 
pear to be unable to distinguish what 
is good for them from what is not. 

Though apiarists in Victoria have 
been advocating research on the sub- 
ject for a long while, no money was 
forthcoming to finance the experi- 
ments until a few years ago, when a 
grant was obtained from the Rural 
Credits Development Fund and the 
Council for Scientific and Industrial 
Research undertook the _ investiga- 
tions in conjunction with the Victor- 
ian Apiarists’ Association, the Coun- 
cil providing microscopes and other 
necessary instruments together with 
laboratory and space for outdoor ex- 
periments. 

The feeding of a substitute may 
enable the bees to rear young from 
the egg to the adult stage, but unless 
the bees so reared are perfectly de- 
veloped, and able in their turn to 
rear further generations of young 
bees, as well as to carry on the work 
in the hive and in the fields in a 
normal manner, the result will be 
simply a waste of time and material. 

The brood food is a secretion of 
the pharyngeal glands located in the 
head, and unless all the ingredients 
necessary for the building up, and 
the stimulation of these glands can 
be supplied in a suitable form, the 
bee will be unable to feed the young 
larvae even though, in other respects, 
it may appear to be normal in its 
behavior. It is clear, therefore, that 
the problem is not so simple as it 
looks. 

Dr. Soudek, of Czechoslovakia, 
has proved that the pharyngeal glands 
can be developed when a mixture of 
yeast and egg-albumen is fed, but 
these ingredients would be too ex- 
pensive for practical purposes, even 
if they could be obtained in a suit- 
able form. 

Experiments are being carried on 
at the present time, and fairly satis- 
factory results have been obtained 
in the laboratory and insectary with 
a mixture of Pure Casein 5 parts, 
yeast (dried) 1 part, pollard 6 
parts, pea-flour 6 parts, and dried 
milk 1 part. The next step is to ex- 
periment in the open on a large scale 
in some district suffering from a pol- 
len famine, but, unfortunately (7?) 
no such pollen deficiency has been 
reported, owing to the weather con- 
ditions having been favorable to the 
growth of pollen-producing plants. 
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That Top Entrance 


By A. H. Gates, 
Washington. 


Idea 








Top entrance illustration from Langstroth’s book, “Hive and Honeybee 


N “ALL AROUND THE BEE 

YARD” for December, Cale says 
“the use of the top entrance inter- 
ests me.”’ The top entrance idea is 
not new, They used to call it ‘“Up- 
ward Ventilation.” 

I have just finished re-reading Mr. 
Langstroth’s third edition of the 
“Hive and Honeybee.” Please turn 
to the chapter on wintering on page 
338. 

“The best Apiarians are still at 
variance as to how much air should 
be given to bees in winter and wheth- 
er hives should have upward ventila- 
tion or not. If the hives have no up- 
ward ventilation then I believe that 
they need as much, or even more air 
than in summer. If upward ventila- 
tion is given, the smaller the lower 
openings the better as it is not de- 
sirable that there should be a strong 
current of cold air passing through 
the hives. 

“In my hives all the lower passages 
can easily be closed air-tight and the 
bees allowed to go in and out through 
the winter entrance which is made at 
the top of the hive.” 

If what he says is true, and there 
is no doubt but what it is, the bees 
will stand a lot of cold, if they are 
dry. He made experiments during 
the winter of 1856-57 which seems 
to have been a very bad one. The 
thermometer went as low as thirty 
below with a high wind. Some colo- 
nies he observed were in single wall 
hives and they came through the 
winter successfully. 

This is the thing that impressed me 
most: He says that on opening these 
upward ventilated hives in zero 
weather, the bees would rush up to 
defend their combs. Now if the bees 
were in a condition to do any rush- 
ing, they certainly were in a con- 
dition to move over on to new stores. 

One hears of strong colonies starv- 
ing within several inches of their 
stores. Isn’t it possible these were 
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cases where the bees had become wet 
by a sudden thaw, followed by cold 
weather. Bees are a sorry looking 
sight when wet, in warm weather, one 
can imagine what would happen in 
zero weather. 

Mr. Langstroth lays quite a bit of 
stress on making it possible for 
lateral movement of the cluster. He 
provides this by making holes in the 
combs. Today, we meet this require 
ment by wintering in two stories or 
in a hive with a food chamber. 

Mr. A. W. Finlay, of Canada, re- 
ports the top entrance as satisfactory 
for the damp winters on the coast. 
According to Mr. Langstroth, bees in 
upward ventilated or top entrance 
hives, should winter well in cold 
climates without packing. He also 
says his bees in insulated hives do 
not winter noticeably better than 
those in single wall hives. 

Mr. Langstroth speaks of his bees 
starting brood rearing in January. If 
lack of moisture in the hives, caused 
by upward ventilation, will retard 
brood rearing until the latter part of 
February, at the earliest, it will 
please me all the more. 


The Queen 
Reservoir Plan 


By Whittman Coffey, 
Texas. 


I think it was Dr. C. C, Miller who 
first used the simple plan of putting 
a newspaper between two colonies 
which he wished to unite. This news- 
paper method can be used to good 
advantage in requeening where one 
has young queens in nuclei. In the 
management of outapiaries it is often 
dificult and expensive to make the 
trips necessary to introduce queens 
properly in cages; and this is espec- 


ially true luring a-dearth of nectar 
such as we often have here in the fall 
months when requeening is necessary. 

In order to carry out this method 
it is necessary to create at the home 
yard a reservoir of queens in nuclei. 
The queens can be reared or pur- 
chased. Besides making introduction 
sure, this method also eliminates poor 
queens before they are taken to out- 
yards . One trip to the outyard is all 
that is necessary. The nuclei are put 
in standard hive bodies and screened 
and enough taken along to replace 
all undesirable queens. While it might 
seem at first thought that this method 
would be too expensive, it really is 
the least expensive if we take into 
consideration the cost of making trips 
and the loss that is sure to come 
from attempting to introduce queens. 
There is no damage resulting to the 
queen from sudden stoppage of egg 
laying. 

Increase can be made at the home 
yard in the same manner with less 
trouble and more effectively. The 
Brother Adam feeder is quite handy 
in early spring where feeding is 
necessary to build up those nuclei or 
colonies which must go into an early 
spring honeyflow. Colonies thus 
stimulated build up beautifully and 
will be in the pink of condition if 
the feeding is begun early enough. 


Bees Have Their Hives 


When winter, night, or storms ap- 
proach, 
Bees have their hives, their hiding 
places. 
Only a wicked, carelesse man 
Who hath not learned to know his 
God, 
When storms approach finds no 
asylum, 
But surprised with feares and cares, 
Lies undefended in the night, 
In the storm of God’s displeasure. 
Adapted by W. H. Hull, 
Virginia. 


New Edition of ABC 


No book on beekeeping is better 
known to the beekeeping public than 
the ABC and XYZ of Bee Culture 
by A. I. and E. R. Root. A new 
edition of that comprehensive cyclo- 
peadia has recently come from the 
press. This book which has been re- 
printed frequently since 1877 is now 
in its 225th thousand and contains 
815 pages. This edition has been ex- 
tensively revised and includes results 
of much recent research. 

The ABC has been reviewed so ex- 
tensively and so often during the past 
fifty years that it is difficult to add 
anything to what has already been 
said. It is a cyclopaedia, unlike any- 
thing else and most beekeepers are 
already familiar with the merits of 
previous editions. It is published, as 
in the past, by the A. I. Root Co., of 
Medina, Ohio. 
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Some Honey Plant History 


By Frank C. Pellett, 


Iowa. 


ROM the first volume of the first 
bee magazine until the present 
time, beekeepers have devoted much 
attention to the search of better bee 
plants. Since the pasture from which 
the honey is gathered is of funda- 
mental importance, this has been a 
very natural activity. Many plants 
which seem promising have proved 
to be disappointing in the result, 
while others have added untold wealth 
to the beekeepers of the nation. 
. Beekeepers have been active in ex- 
tending the use of forage crops which 
yield nectar freely, and thus have 
aided the growth of the agriculture 
of the neighborhoods in which they 
live. This has been especially true of 
alsike clover and sweet clover. With 
alsike the farmers were friendly, 
while with sweet clover the opposite 
was true. Sweet clover has had such 
an interesting history and has so 
greatly changed the situation of the 
industry that a special story is needed 
for its consideration. 

In the first volume of American 
Bee Journal, the readers were urged 
to plant maple, locust, chestnut, and 
linden trees, and to encourage others 
to do so for the purpose of increasing 
their bee pasture. Alsike clover, how- 
ever, appears to have been the first 
plant to receive the serious attention 
of the beekeepers. In the sixties the 
seed was advertised extensively in 
the American Bee Journal, and fre- 
quent discussions of the plant appear- 
ed in the reading columns. Beekeep- 
ers of that time had much to do with 
the rapid spread of that plant among 
the farmers. 

Alsike clover is a native of north- 
ern Europe and is also known as 
Swedish clover. This name probably 
was given to indicate the country 
from which the plant originally came. 
Seed was brought to England in 
1834*, and to America, in 1839, by 
the editors of Genesee Farmer, who 
distributed it to their readers. Lang- 
stroth credits its introduction to B. 
C. Rogers of Philadelphia, but does 
not say when. 

In 1868, J. M. Thorburn & Co., of 
New York, advertised alsike, Bokara 
clover, mignonette, and chicory for 
sale. Numerous references to buck- 
wheat as a honey plant also began to 
appear. Rape and sweet clover and 
catnip also attracted attention. 

Within a few years, the interest 
in honey plants had developed to the 
point where beekeepers were making 
extensive plantings of anything which 


*A J. Pieters, Farmers Bulletin 1151. 
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seemed promising. In the seventies, 
Prof. A. J. Cook, of the Michigan 
College of Agriculture, established 
experimental gardens for the special 
study of nectar yields. In this he 
seems to have cooperated with Prof. 
Beal, who wrote much about honey 
plants for the bee papers of that 
period. In 1878, the American Bee 
Journal published a paper prepared 
for the Michigan convention by Fisk 
Bangs, in which some _ interesting 
notes are recorded concerning this 
experimental work. Yellow sweet 
clover is reported as worthless for 
Michigan, while the white sweet clo- 
ver is reported as one of the best 
honey plants. It would be interesting 
to know what changes in weather 
may have occurred between the 
blooming dates of the two species. 

Sainfoin was reported as not suf- 
ficiently hardy. It is interesting to 
note that while numerous attempts 
have since been made to introduce 
sainfoin, it has met with little suc- 
cess in this country; whether for 
lack of suitable inoculation or too 
tender, or whether not adapted to our 
soils, it would be interesting to know. 

This Michigan honey plant garden 
attracted much interest among Amer- 
ican bee men and many plants in- 
cluding cleome, catnip, mustard, 
borage, rape, and various clovers 
were tried. 

Mignonette was a popular favorite 
for a time and many plots were sown. 
It was much discussed in the bee 
papers, and one correspondent be- 
came so enthusiastic that he stated 
that an acre would provide sufficient 
pasture for a hundred colonies of 
bees. But since such yields as would 
justify the planting of mignonette 
for bee pasture failed to materialize, 
it remained only a subject of curiosi- 
ty to the industry. 

In May, 1877, a man named Jas. 
A. Simpson sent to A. I. Root seeds 
of a plant which he described as the 
coming honey plant. Since he did 
not know the name, a little elapsed 
before the fact became known that 
it was the figwort or carpenter’s 
square (Scrophularia marilandica), 
and very naturally the bee men 
adopted it under the name ‘Simp- 
son’s Honey Plant.” It was a native 
plant of wide distribution, which was 
attractive to the bees and easy to 
grow. 

As a result of the publicity con- 
cerning it in the bee magazines, some- 
thing of a boom developed. In 1882, 
Gleanings published two articles 


about raising plants for honey, one 
by H, A. March and the other by Dr. 
C. C. Miller, both of which discussed 
this plant at length. Interest con- 
tinued for a number of years, and as 
long as honey plant gardens remained 
popular, it continued to be planted. 

Avout 1885, the globe thistle 
(Echinops) was introduced into this 
country from France. It was brought 
to the attention of the beekeepers by 
Hiram Chapman of Versailles, New 
York, who planted about three acres 
of it. He reported in such glowing 
terms that the National Beekeepers’ 
Association appointed a committee 
to visit his home and investigate. L. 
C. Root, A. I. Root, and N. W. Mc- 
Lain met on July 28, 1886, for the 
purpose of visiting the Chapman 
place and reported very favorably. 
They stated that they confidently 
recommended the plant as a valuable 
acquisition and no doubt it was, had 
there been any use to which the plant 
could be put with sufficient profit to 
assure its extensive cultivation. Like 
Simpson, Chapman received much 
publicity, because of his connection 
with the plant, for a period of several 
years. However, when the interest 
subsided, the plants became known 
by their proper names and the ac- 
quired ones are no longer heard. 
The growing of trees for bee pas- 
ture is too slow to arouse much en- 
thusiasm. Although, from time to 
time, someone proposed the planting 
of trees for this purpose, A. I. Root 
is about the only one who attracted 
much attention to his effort. Early 
in his beekeeping experience, when 
enthusiasm was running high, he 
planted a grove of basswoods. In 
October, 1892, he reported in Glean- 
ings that the project had not proved 
very satisfactory, as the following 
brief quotation will indicate: 

“Our own basswood plantation 
has been out now twenty years. 
The ground is some of the poorest 
in the _ state. Notwithstanding 
this, however, many of the trees 
are a full foot in diameter. They 
have not blossomed as profusely, 
as yet, as some other basswood 
trees planted about the same time 
on the streets of our town.” 


With all the efforts put forward 
by the beekeepers to extend the area 
of bee pasture, but little result has 
been shown except in the case of 
the clovers and alfalfa. Alfalfa was 
mentioned in the bee mgazines in the 
early years, but seems to have made 
but little headway for a long time. 
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After it had been fully established 
in the irrigated regions of the West, 
it gradually found its way eastward. 
It was not until after 1900 that it 
was grown to any extent in the 
humid regions of the eastern states. 
When it was found that the soil must 
be inoculated with the peculiar 
bacteria with which it is associated, 
the proper conditions were soon pro- 
vided, and alfalfa became a common 
farm crop over most of the northern 
states. 

One of the interesting attempts to 
establish new bee pasture was that 
of Dr. J. L. Gandy, of Humbolt, Ne- 
braska. Doctor Gandy was an ener- 
getic man interested in numerous 
enterprises, and as is so often the 
case in a new and growing commu- 
nity, accumulated much _ property. 
Among other things, he engaged ex- 
tensively in beekeeping. 

In 1902, he wrote an article for 
Gleanings, telling of his system of 
management and of his success with 
bees. In telling of the ideal beekeep- 
er he stated that he would have 25 
acres of catnip and an equal acreage 
of sweet clover for his bees. So 
much interest developed in his story 
of an average of 400 pounds of honey 
per colony, that E. R. Root and W. 
Z. Hutchinson visited him to see for 
themselves what he was doing with 
artificial bee pasture. The doctor ex- 
plained that he did not claim to have 
25 acres of catnip, but only said that 
the ideal beekeeper would have such 
an acreage. Root reported evidence 
that catnip had been planted along 
the roads for miles in the vicinity of 
Humbolt, but seemed of the opinion 
that his large crops were more the 
result of his large hives and normal 
forage than from the catnip which 
he had planted. Gandy had a clause 
in his leases requiring tenants to sow 
a certain amount of catnip. 

In the Review, editor Hutchison 
wrote extensively of his visit to Gan- 
dy and told about his bloodhounds, 
his extensive farming interests, and 
other things of interest about a man 
who was at the moment very much 
in the beekeeping limelight. His con- 
clusion, like Root, was that artificial 
pasturage did not contribute much to 
the result. 


Prize Recipes 
From Missouri 
Honey Jelly Roll—Mrs. J. S. Kinery 

2 eggs 

% cup sugar 

% cup honey 

1 teaspoon vanilla 

1 cup flour 

1 teaspoon baking powder 

1 teaspoon salt 

1/3 cup boiling water 

Beat eggs until light. Add sugar 

and honey and other ingredients. 
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Honey Cookies—Mrs. E. H. Hilde- 
brandt 


cup honey 

cup molasses 

cup shortening 

ege 

pinch salt 

tablespoons vinegar 

teaspoon soda dissolved in 
vinegar 

teaspoon ginger 

* teaspoon cloves 

2 teaspoon cinnamon 
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Enough flour to make stiff dough. 
Roll out and bake quickly. 


New Wisconsin Bill 
Would Favor Bee Men 


The Grassman bill introduced in 
the state assembly March 14 would 
repeal that section of the occupa- 
tional tax law on beekeepers which 
decrees that any equipment not dis- 
infected or sterilized shall be assess- 
ed as a “live” hive. This bill is in 
keeping with a petition to the legis- 
lature by the officers of the Wiscon- 
sin Beekeepers’ Association. 

The measure also provides that 30 
per cent of the tax shall go to the 
town, city or village in which the 
hives of bees are kept and the balance 
to the state. The present law pro- 
vides that only 20 per cent of this 
tax remains in the town in which the 
bees are kept. 





Increase and Honey 
the Same Season 


Usually it is a mistake to expect 
increase and honey from your colo- 
nies at the same time. But both can 
be had easily in a season of a heavy 
flow. In 1932 and again in 1933 I 
had increase and honey from the 
same colonies at the same time. 

In the spring when my colonies 
reach their brood rearing peak and 
seem to be crowded, I take two combs 
of brood and one comb of eggs with 
all adhering bees and put them in a 
new hive on a new stand. From every 
colony that is strong enough to per- 
mit it, I shake several combs of bees 
into the new hive and then leave 
them to rear their own queens. The 
following August, I requeen this new 
colony from my best bred stock. 

In 1932 and 1933, these increases 
made fifty pounds of surplus; but 
this last season only two out of the 
five that I increased made enough 
surplus for winter. 

On the average, one can make in- 
crease and get some honey the same 
season. I find these increases most 
satisfactory because they have fruit 
bloom and dandelion bloom to build 
with, thus saving the expense of 
feeding. W. H. Scholz, 

Nebraska. 


Dusek Suggests Honey 


to Secretary 


In a letter to Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Henry A. Wallace, The Jo- 
seph Dusek Company, of Chicago, 
suggests that honey be included in 
the food disbursing orders given out 
by the Relief Administration. The 
letter follows: 

“It comes to our notice in looking 
over the items listed in the food dis- 
bursing orders given out by the Re- 
lief Administration that one of the 
main articles of food—low in price 
but healthful and nutritious— has 
been omitted. 

“We have reference to extracted 
honey which can be purchased in 
almost any sized container. We are 
prompted to call your attention to 
the above because of the high price 
of butter for which honey, we believe, 
would be an _ excellent substitute. 
There are large quantities of this 
food available in practically all mar- 
kets. 

“You will find beekeepers receive 
less remuneration for their efforts 
than those engaged in any other field 
of endeavor. Isn’t this the time for 
them to be shown consideration At 
the same time, your department can 
save thousands of dollars in emer- 
gency relief to the needy.” 

Joseph Dusek Company, 
Chicago. 

. 

Fasten Bottom Boards 

A quick detachable method of 
fastening bottom boards to hives at- 
tracted attention at the field meeting 
of the Philadelpha County beekeep- 
ers at Fernes Brothers’ Apiary. The 
Fernes put a heavy screw eye in the 
middle of the long side of the bottom 
board, turning it so it is parallel with 
the bottom. An inch above this in the 
hive body, they put another. Between 
the two they put a bolt and nut. This 
same arrangement is on the other side 
of the hive. When the bottom board 
is to be removed, a couple turns of 
each nut permits the bolts to be re- 
moved, S. F. Haxton, 

Pennsylvania. 


The Orderly State 


Bees observe a martial spirit— 
Some keep guard within the gate, 
Others, at remoter distance 
Watch and ward against ill-fate. 


Some within the hives, like pickets, 
Check who passes in and out— 
Take, as troopers mounting guard, 
Their stations, turn and turn about. 


Thus can many ply their labours, 
As indeed the many do, 
Shielded from their adversaries 
By the designated few, 
W. H. Hull, 
Virginia. 
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Cheap Heat—A Simple But Powerful 


Distillate Burner 


By J. B. Stuyvesant, 
California. 


HERE are times when, for boil- 

ing quantities of water, melting 
wax or some other purpose, one de- 
sires a more powerful heat than can 
be obtained from an ordinary stove. 
At such times some resort to the use 
of large furnaces, fired with wood 
or brush for fuel. But wood is often 
quite expensive and the labor of 
securing and feeding the fire with 
such fuel is too great to be worth 
while where cheap distillate or kero- 
sene are available. 

Several years ago a friend showed 
me a very simple and inexpensive 
burner that any handy man can easily 
make, which he said was largely used 
in one of our large oil fields where 
he had worked. It operated on cheap 
kerosene or stove distillate, which in 
some localities can be had for two or 
three cents a gallon. I have had to 
pay seven cents a gallon for it, de- 
livered, but would rather pay fifteen 
cents than use wood or even brush 
which is abundant about here, as 
four or five gallons will run my burn- 
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er all day without any labor and 
furnish a tremendous heat. 
The Burner 

To make the burner take a 1 inch 
street L, one end of which is thread- 
ed outside and the other inside and 
screw a solid cap on the outside 
threads. Screw a 1 inch nipple from 
5 to 12 inches long (the longer will 
generate more gas), into the open 
end of the L and screw a 1 to % inch 
reducer onto the other end of the 
nipple. Into this reducer screw a 
piece of % inch pipe long enough to 
extend 6 or 8 inches outside of the 
fire box where it must again be re- 
duced so as to place a % inch needle 
valve for control of the burner. It 
is important to have this valve close 
to the burner and where it can be 
easily reached at all times. A steel 
barrel or tank of some kind should 
be elevated 10 or 12 feet above the 
bruner but at a little distance for 
pressure and safety and connected 
to this needle valve by a small pipe 
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Diagram of burner described by Mr. Stuyvesant 
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of % inch or less. A cut-off valve 
and a drain plug or valve should also 
be placed in this pipe so that the 
tank may be cut off and all drained 
when desirable. Before assembling 
the burner a 1/16 inch hole must be 
drilled through the street L above 
the cap and well up under the nipple 
in a way that will allow the gas to be 
blown straight along under the nip- 
ple, which is the generator and is to 
be heated by the flaming gas under- 
neath. Some sort of a seamless leak- 
proof pan should be placed under the 
burner to catch dripping fuel and 
unless the fire-box is long, the end 
hit by the flame should be protected 
by some brick or plastered with mud 
as the flames will be very fierce. 

To start the fire allow just a little 
distillate to run through the burner 
onto some old rags, paper or shav- 
ings in the leak-proof pan underneath 
the burner and light this. Shut the 
valve off again tight until the burner 
is well heated and quits spitting 
liquid. Open it up slowly as it works 
best until it works smoothly and is 
blowing a stream of fire along under 
the burner. There will soon be a 
heavy pressure of gas and a roaring, 
powerful flame. Care must be taken 
that the valve is not opened too rapid- 
ly or too much at the start or it will 
blow fuel or flame where it is not 
wanted. 

Only strong new pipe should be 
used inside the fire-box. 

Note: A soot will form inside the 
burner after it has been used for a 
time, it should be taken apart and 
cleaned occasionally. As they are so 
cheaply made it would be well to 
make up two and be sure that one is 
always clean and ready for use. 


Inducing Bees to 
Draw Foundation 
Without a Honeyflow 


By Alfred H. Pering, 
Florida. 


I will not claim that the method 
I use to secure drawn combs was dis- 
covered entirely by myself, but I give 
credit to Mr. Parker who had a dis- 
play of honey during the South 
Florida Fair, during the winter of 
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1931 and 32, for giving me the foun- 
dation of the idea from which I de- 
veloped a method of my own. 

It is Mr. Parker’s plan, at night- 
fall, to smoke and drum bees up into 
a hive or super containing new sheets 
of foundation, to disorganize the 
bees. They do not reorganize until 
morning when their force of field 
bees goes again to the field and they 
all begin to resume their regular 
work. I asked Mr. Parker about the 
queen going up too. He said he want- 
ed her to do so because the bees stay 
just that much longer with her and 
do more drawing of the comb founda- 
tion while they are up there. 

There are usually enough bees left 
below to care for the larvae and 
brood nest and there will be enough 
bees go back down in time to prevent 
brood starvation. 

When the bees are drummed up 
and smoked out of their regular 
quarters, they grab all the honey they 
can hold and all the time they are 
above, they work and act just like a 
newly hived swarm. Their honey sacs 
are full and they want a place to de- 
posit the honey and rapid drawing of 
the foundation takes place. 

Returning from the fair in Febru- 
ary, I began to try it out. In my first 
experience, the bees did not remain 
above long enough to do an amount 
of comb drawing to satisfy me. There 
was some comb drawing I'll admit, 
but not as much as I had expected. 

After experimentation, I settled on 
the following manipulation: Select 
a hive that has as little unsealed 
brood as possible. Remove the queen 
excluder, if you are using one, place 
a hive body or super of foundation 
on, then drum up the bees, queen and 
all. 

Place a bee escape board with the 
hole open just over the brood. Close 
the entrance of the hive to about an 
inch unless the weather is quite hot. 
This should all be done in the late 
evening. 

Now, sprinkle the driven bees with 
all the very thin syrup or very thinly 
watered honey they can hold, and 
cover them. Use very thin syrup, 
just sweet enough to make them take 
it and want to find a place to deposit 
it. I have also used feeders over 
holes in a cover board for this feed- 
ing. 

The results with this have always 
been very satisfactory with me. The 
next morning I take out the lower 
escape board, make sure that the 
queen is below, and arrange the hive 
otherwise as I want it. I find these 
new combs mighty useful. 





Factors in Location 


In September, 1934, Mr. Leo Trav- 
ersy (p. 405, “Let the Bees Suit the 
Climate’’) says: “There is no doubt 
that climate, nourishment, soil and 
other environmental factors are the 
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cause of coloration and various other 
characters of breeds of bees.”’ 

Most biologists claim that acquired 
characters resulting from environ- 
ment, are not tansmitted to the off- 
spring. May not the tendency of 
Italian bees to degenerate in color, 
temper and other characteristics be 
due to the fact that blacks and 
hybrids in the vicinity are more per- 
sistent in swarming and that they 
rear more drones? 

E. S. Miller, 
Indiana. 


Late Fall Requeening 


By W. E. Lindsay, 
Colorado. 


In August, Mr. Cale, in “All 
Around the Bee Yard” favors late 
fall requeening. 

This tallies with my experience. 
With me, introduction October 10 to 
20 has been successful; mostly 100 
per cent, 

In October, 1931, I received from 
south Texas 25 queens which I put in 
on the 10th. Every one was accepted, 
wintered and went into the laying 
season the following spring in good 
shape. Supersedure did not come 
until much later, when the queens 
were older. 

It has seemed to me that the period 
of quiescence from the middle of 
October to April gives the queens 
time to recover from any setback in 
the mails. The bees, through the 
broodless period, having no desire for 
brood, do not crowd the queen, In 
my opinion, the bees in late spring 
and summer desire brood for rapid 
building up faster than the queen, 
introduced at that time, with her de- 
layed powers, is capable of furnish- 
ing. Hence, the starting of super- 
sedure. Whereas, if the queen is lay- 
ing normally, the population will be 
normal, 

Now April and May requeening 
with me has been good but there will 
be some supersedure. With summer 
requeening, I have always had losses. 
Sometimes as high as 50 per cent. 
The bees get tired of waiting. If the 
queen is long in coming and long to 
start laying, they are apt to get in 
the notion of wanting their own 
queen. 

In summer, if there is any honey- 
flow at all, bees want lots of brood. 
In my rounds, I save all the surplus 
supersedure cells I find to supply to 
colonies which have failing or played 
out queens. These I call nuggets. 

I keep these colonies supplied with 
brood from other hives to keep them 
feeling rich in brood in their long 
wait. They have more patience with 
a young queen until she is mated, if 
they have a normal amount of brood. 
This, of course, pre-supposes that I 
have kept a close watch for foulbrood 


and know that they are clean when 
I switch the combs. 

Young queens are cheap in the 
fall and I have found they are easy 
to get. When I first tried late re- 
queening, young southern queens 
were at the disastrously low price of 
three for $1.00 and even thirty cents 
each. Mr. Cale wonders if the breed- 
ers can furnish queens for October 
if any large number of beekeepers 
should turn to fall requeening. I 
would think they could, 


A Canchatieabten 
Book on Honey Plants 


Just come to hand is a book de- 
scribing the honey plant “‘Fiddle-Neck 
(Facelii).” 

It is a sixty page paper bound book 
with a number of illustrations. Is 
written by Vaclav Pokorny and Vac- 
lav Kolar. 

Although we have books devoted 
to honey plants exclusively, this is 
the first one we have noticed which 
deals only with one single honey 
plant. From the text, which we have 
only been able to get through a trans- 
lator due to our inability to read the 
Czech language, the Fiddle-Neck is 
one of the very best honey plants in 
that section. 

Data on chemical content of the 
plant in the percentage of sugar, 
honey, albumin, etc. is given, as well 
as particulars about the honey con- 
tent in comparison with other similar 
honey plants. 

To one acquainted with the lan- 
guage, this book would be very val- 
uable, 


. . ty) . 
Miss Davison’s Recipes 
Honey Cream Filling (Cooked) 
% cup honey 

1% cup milk 

l egg 

% tsp. salt 

% tsp. vanilla 

3 tablespoons cornstarch 
1 tablespoon milk 


Combine the honey and 1% cups 
milk, bring to boil. Combine other 
ingredients and beat till smooth, add 
to first mixture. Cook over hot water 
10 minutes. Chill. Use in eclairs, 
cream puffs or cream cake. 

Stewed Apricots 

1 lb. dried apricots 

1 cup honey 

5 cups water 

Grated rind of % orange or 
one lemon 

Wash the fruit thoroughly and 
place in a double boiler top with the 
honey, water and grated rind, Cover 
and let stand over night. Then place 
over hot water and steam until ten- 
der. This makes a delicious breakfast 
dish. 
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LITTLE knowledge is a dan- 


“A 


This much-quoted statement may 
be very true in regard to honey. Par- 
ticularly is a little knowledge about 
honey dangerous when it is held by 
someone who is in a position to broad- 
cast it to the public. And the public, 
so difficult to educate to the truth, 
seems eager to believe half truths 
and to spread the misleading infor- 
mation. 

Within the last few years, a wider 
public interest in proper foods has 
developed a demand for specially 
prepared “Health Foods.’”’ With this 
demand, there have arisen various 
packers and distributors of such 
Health Foods. Some of the larger 
concerns employ men, more or less 
thoroughly versed in the principles 
of biological chemistry, dietetics, and 
food in relation to health who travel 
about the country giving health lec- 
tures and stressing the importance 
of diet in health. Unfortunately not 
all of these lecturers are qualified to 
impart scientifically correct dietary 
knowledge. What is even more un- 
fortunate, some of them are far more 
interested in developing the sale of 
health foods than in any philanthrop- 
ic improvement of the public health. 

From the preceding statement, 
please do not infer that these Health 
Foods are not all that is claimed for 
them. Undoubtedly the majority of 
them are made of the finest and most 
carefully selected ingredients and 
prepared under the direction of train- 
ed men with a knowledge of the latest 
findings of dietetic research, The 
danger lies in the fact that our Health 
Food friends imply in their publicity 
that only such foods and such diets 


” 


gerous thing. 
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Washington. 


window. 


attractive interiors, and 


ments. 


as are recommended and sold by them 
are safe, and that by purchasing and 
consuming foods sold elsewhere, the 
public is actually endangering its 
health, 
Health 
staunch 


food folk are, as a rule, 

boosters for a wider use of 
honey. In fact, the majority of them 
preach the use of no sweets other 
than honey and raw sugar. All of 
the sweetened foods which they sell, 
such as candy, contain no sweet other 
than these two. If the Health Food 
promoters would stop with a recount- 
ing of the virtues of honey and raw 
sugar, beekeepers might smile a trifle, 
but they would pat the health food 
specialists on the back and enthusi- 
astically back them up in their cam- 
paign for unsulfured prunes and un- 
polished rice. However, the Health 
Food enthusiast does not stop there. 
He follows his lavish endorsements 
of honey with dark hints of over- 
heating and adulteration. Only such 
honey as is purchased at the Health 
Food store may be eaten safely. 
Other honey is packed by ignorant 
beekeepers and unscrupulous _bot- 
tlers. Overheating has killed the 
diastase; the honey has not been bee- 
ripened; perhaps glucose, sugar syrup, 
or some other similar adulterant has 
been added; a hundred things may 
have been done by man to spoil the 
wonderful product of the hive; why, 
the very cheapness of the product is 
proof enough of inferiority. 

What is the result of such talk? 
People who have previously eaten and 
enjoyed honey, lose confidence, Per- 
haps, they think, there is something 
to this adulteration rumor whose 
whisperings they have heard from 
time to time. Perhaps it would be 


A typical health-food store. 
about one quarter of the display space in one 
Neat, modern packages, clean and 
neatly 
clerks add to the healthful and sanitary ap- 
pearance of the majority of 


Honey and the 
Health Food Store 


By Natt Noyes Dodge, 


ost 


Honey occupies 


uniformed 


such establish- 


safer to turn to raw sugar of which 
they are sure, and which is not near- 
ly as expensive as the “safe” honey 
sold by the Health Food people. In- 
quiry at the grocery store confirms 
their fears. “Is this diastase honey?” 
they ask the clerk. No, he doesn’t 
think it is, he replies with downcast 
eyes—it’s just ordinary honey. (Here 
is a new word he’ll have to ask the 
boss about after work this evening.) 
“Well, is it bee-ripened honey?” 
Again the clerk does not know. And 








Although 
is true, its 
packs do not 
portant characteristics 
public confidence in the honey sold over the 
grocers’ counters. 


that this label states 
implication that other honey 
have these more or less im- 
serves to shake the 


everything 
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so the former honey user shakes his 
head and walks out of the store. In- 
deed, the little knowledge which he 
has obtained is a dangerous thing— 
dangerous for him, dangerous for 
the grocer, and doubly dangerous for 
the beekeeper whose feeble efforts to 
educate the public to a true knowl- 
edge of the health and food values 
of honey seem to be opposed at every 
turn. 

Any educational program which 
may promote higher standards of 
health among the people is commend- 
atle. But mere propaganda, even 
though it be based upon sound 
scientific principles, when warped for 
commercial reasons in such a way 
that it casts reflections upon per- 
fectly pure and fine foods is unjust 
and unfair, The writer is convinced 
that, regardless of their emphatic en- 
dorsements of honey, and the en- 
thusiastic boosting for such of it as 
they sell over their own counters. 
Health Food promoters are beginning 
to do the beekeeping industry more 
harm than good. They should be 
warned of this fact. They should be 
urged to consider the minor impor- 
tance of such insignificant factors as 
diastase content, and be impressed, 
forcefully if necessary, with the grave 
injury inflicted upon beekeepers by 
this continual flaunting of the adul- 
teration bugaboo. If they do not 
heed these friendly suggestions, they 
may find that they are losing the 
friendship of the beekeeping industry. 





Nailing Entrance 
Reducers in Place 


Mr. Rogers, of Iowa, mentions the 
possibility of entrance reducers slip- 
ping out of place. If two nails are 
driven through the reducer from the 
bottom so that they project out at 
the top about a quarter to three- 
eighths of an inch and the hive is 
raised from the bottom board in 
front and lowered on the reducer, 
the nails will be so imbedded in the 
edge of the hive body that even a 
skunk will be unable to dislodge the 
reducer. E. G. Carr, 

New Jersey. 


Heavy Rainfall : 
in Nebraska 


V. W. Binderup has just sent us 
a schedule showing the rainfall this 
year as compared with the three pre- 
vious years. 1932 rainfall during the 
first five months of the year was 
slightly over five inches; °33 was 10 
inches; ’34 2% inches and ’35 10% 
inches, So the excess of rainfall this 
year is considerable in addition to 
the fact that last fall was rainy which 
adds to the moisture in the ground. 
This should bode well for summer 
and fall crops and for possibilities 
next year. 
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A Pioneer 


Professor of Bee 
Culture in the 


West 


By N. P. Larson, 


Assistant in Entomology, 
Oregon State College. 


HE state of Oregon and the Ore- 

gon State Agricultural college can 
boast of perhaps the first professor 
of beekeeping in the West. This man 
was Professor W. W. Bristow, who 
came to the college that was the pred- 
ecessor of this great educational in- 
stitution in 1884, before the period 
of the “‘Gay Nineties,” and began in- 
struction along the lines of the honey- 
bee. He came from Missouri to be 
professor of bookkeeping and prin- 
cipal of the preparatory department. 


But because of his zeal toward ees 


and his desire to give class work 
along that line, he was also made 
professor of beekeeping. He taught 
the subject annually except 1889, 


when his other duties were too heavy. 

One of his students in 1891, Prof. 
J. Fulton, present head of chemistry 
at this institution, states that in that 
year there were about fifteen in the 
class. Bristow’s text for at 
least part of his nine years of teach- 
ing was Thomas G. Newman’s “Bees 
and Honey.” Besides the class lec- 
tures and recitations, Bristow’s stu- 
dents were cultured in the practical 
side of the game. On Saturdays a 
class trip was made to get first hand 
knowledge of the 
the class took care of 
quiring farmers and 
work was done in 
apiary, situated 


class 


Sometimes 
for in- 
sometimes the 
Bristow’s own 
near the present 


bees. 


bees 





Professor W. W 


Bristow 


campus, 

It was during the early years of 
Bristow’s teaching here that the 
Italian race of bee was introduced to 
western Oregon. German bees were 
probably brought by early pioneers, 
at least they were here at an early 
date. The Italian 


bees 


were pur- 
chased from the A. I. Root Co. of 
Medina, Ohio, and were introduced 
here after 1884 and before 1889 or 
1890, 

In 1887 the first college apiary 
here was established for student in- 


struction. This was on the occasion 
of the moving of the college to the 
present campus, 

The accompanying picture, taken 
in 1884, shows the professor to be a 
tall, straight-built man. It fails, how- 
ever, to show that his hair was fiery 
red, also his beard. This may have 
assisted him when the bees became 
angry, for he never wore a veil. 

The professor’s private life was no 
doubt a unique one. He had an entire 
city block near the campus. He had 
many hives of bees in his yard, kept 
buggy horses, grew his own produce 
and raised hay for his animals. He 
was a firm believer in linden trees 
for the production of honey, and was 
habitually extolling their virtues to 
all. He purchased a small tract of land 
near town and formulated plans for 
the making of a seven-acre forest of 
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lindens. This plan was never realized, 
because he left the school in 1894 
when high school work was discon- 
tinued. He went to Portland, Oregon, 
where he engaged in the insurance 
business. He passed away there sev- 
eral years ago. His previous training 
before coming to Oregon was receiv- 
ed in Missouri, and after graduation 
he was in the banking business before 
coming West to become the pioneer 
professor of beekeeping. 


With the departure of Prof. Bris- 
tow the college was without instruc- 
tion in beekeeping—until 1911 when 
Prof. H. F. Wilson began teaching 
the subject. Like Bristow, Wilson 
used his own back-yard bees for class 
instruction. In 1912, however, the col- 
lege re-established an apiary, which 
has since been maintained, although 
the location has changed. Wilson, 
now state Entomologist for Wiscon- 
sin, was succeeded in 1915 by Prof. 
A. L. Lovett. Mr. A. B. Black taught 
bee culture one year, 1919, and since 
1920 H. A. Scullen has taught the 
subject. Dr. Scullen now offers an 
elementary general course and an ad- 
vanced course in bee culture. 


Worker in Queen Cell 


On May 8 a large swarm issued 
from a two-story standard hive, On 
hiving the swarm, I noticed a virgin 
queen being killed by the old one. 
On May 16 I noticed another queen 
crawling in front of the hive from 
which the swarm had issued. The day 
was cold and she seemed disabled. 
On May 17 I opened the hive and 
found the bees extremely cross and 
queenless. All the worker brood was 
hatched and all drones except less 
than a dozen. I found two empty 
queen cells and two ripe unopened 
cells. I carefully opened one _in- 
ferior cell and was surprised to find 
a perfect dead worker bee. Being 
curious I opened the other and found 
it the same. This is a mystery to 
me and may be to others. The bees 
are pure Italians. 


I believe at the time the virgins 
emerged the one that. remained was 
disabled and the bees knew it and 
started immediately to rear another 
from larvae that had already started 
development. 

Why did these bees make such a 
mistake? These freak cells were 
from specially built queen cells and 
not enlarged worker cells. This looks 
to me as though bees transfer larvae. 
I would like to have some bee special- 
ists explain this act. 


H. W. Palmer, 
Ohio. 


{Probably Mr. Palmer’s explana- 
tion is correct. It is likely that no 
young larvae remained from which 
to rear a queen and the bees did 
the best they could with the larvae 
which they had.—Ed.] 
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Top Supering 


In “All Around the Bee Yard,” 
Mr, Cale says he has been top super- 
ing for years. So have I; ever since 
I ran counter to the advice to lift 
up the full super and put the empty 
one under it. He says there is no 
difference in the crop, and I have 
found this to be so. 

It is easy to look in on the full 
super and see if it is nearly occupied 
and if the top combs are whitening, 
then I add an empty one. Of course 
if the bees have finished the top super 
and gone down, we must put the 
empty super down to the bees. But 
if we put the empty one on while 
they are still filling, they will go on 
up. 

Much depends on how the honey- 
flow holds up. If the flow slacks or 
stops, and I have a lot of partly filled 
combs, I retain the heaviest of them 
for winter and spring feed and store 
the light ones with the empties for 
next year. 

Top supering is a great labor saver. 
There is no heavy lifting. 

I would like to say too that I 
abandoned the queen excluder years 
ago, for general use. I believe it is 
a detriment to the honeyflow. What 
if the queen does go into the second 
story? Or have brood there? Bees 
will crowd her down. The brood will 
emerge and the space will be filled 
with honey. If she does not go down, 
the combs containing honey and 
brood are kept with the bees for 
winter. 

For incidental use, the excluder is 
very useful, for Demareeing, cell 
building above, or finding queens, I 
use the 10-frame Langstroth hive 
with two stories the year around. 
Brood in both stories most of the 
summer. In winter and spring, the 
upper story is used as a food cham- 
ber. 

W. E. Lindsay, 
Colorado. 


“Cause of Dy sentery 
in Honeybees” 


This is the title of a reprint from 
the Journal of Economic Entomology, 
Volume twenty-eight, No. 3, June, 
1935, by Erwin C. Alfonsus of the 
Department of Economic Entomology, 
University of Wisconsin. 

As the title indicates, it is the 
report of the causes of dysentery and 
we reproduce its summary and con- 
clusion as follows: 

1. Dysentery of honeybees is 
caused by excess moisture in the 
feces. 

2. This excess moisture is due to 
the consumption of dilute food or 
water. It is generally produced by 
crystallization of the stores; this di- 
vides the honey or syrup into a solid 
crystalline portion and a liquid por- 





tion. The liquid portion conditions 
an excess quantity of moisture. 

3. Pollen, dextrin, minerals, burn- 
ed sugar, and fermenting syrup do 
not produce dysentery. 

4. Chilling and disturbing honey- 
bees may cause defecation, but do 
not produce dysentery in a healthy 
colony. 

5. Long confinement of bees dur- 
ing the winter as well as a short con- 
finement on unripe honey, produces 
dysentery. 

6. Water alone or dilute syrups 
produce dysentery in bees if absorb- 
ed during confinement. 

7. Dysentery appears when the 
fecal accumulations reach 33 per cent 
of the total body weight of the bees. 
General defecation does not take 
place until the accumulation reaches 
about 45 per cent. 





Miss Davison’s Recipes 
University of 


California 
Old Fashioned Honey Cup Cakes 


1% cups rolled oats 

2 tablespoons cornstarch 

1/3 cup butter 

% cup honey 

1 egg 

% cup milk 

1/3 tsp. soda 

% cup flour 

% tsp. salt 

% tsp. nutmeg 

% tsp. cinnamon 

% cup chopped nuts 

% cup chopped raisins 

Combine the ingredients in the 

order given, beating well. Drop into 
well greased muffin tins and bake 30 
minutes in a moderate oven (350° 
F). Makes 12 cakes. 


Honey Caramels 


2 cups sugar 

2 cups honey 

1 tall can milk 

Few grains salt 

1 tsp. vanilla 

% cup butter 

Stirring occasionally, boil sugar, 
salt and honey rapidly to 250° F. 
Add butter and milk gradually so that 
the mixture does not stop boiling at 
any time. Cook rapidly to firm ball 
stage (252° F). Stir constantly be- 
cause the mixture sticks easily at the 
last. Add flavoring and pour into 
buttered pan. Cool thoroughly be- 
fore cutting into squares. Wrap in- 
dividually in oiled paper. 
Honey Peanut Spread 

% cup crystallized honey 

% cup nucoa or margarine 

4% cup peanut butter 

Cream nucoa till light, add honey 

and peanut butter and cream till well 
blended. This spread will keep quite 
a time if held in the ice box. 
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Suggested Directions for 
Making Honey Mead 


By F. Filippello, G. L. Marsh, and W. V. Cruess, 


Fruit Products Laboratory, University of California. 


.* ANOTHER ARTICLE in this 
journal we have reported upon ex- 
periments on the fermentation of 
diluted honey for mead. The prin- 
cipal conclusions from these experi- 
ments were (1) the diluted honey 
should be sterilized by heating to 
boiling and cooled to room tempera- 
ture (below 90° F.) before adding 
yeast, in order that spoilage bacteria 
are killed and that the mead will 
clarify properly; (2) a good quality 
of fresh compressed yeast is satis- 
factory for fermenting the mead; 
(3) it is necessary to add to the 
diluted honey certain nutrient salts 
in order that fermentation may pro- 
ceed normally, these salts being 
necessary for yeast growth; and (4) 
the addition of a small amount of a 
fruit acid such as citric acid or cream 
of tartar is desirable in order to im- 
part a pleasing acidity. These con- 
clusions are applied in the following 
suggested directions. 

1. Preparation of the Honey. — 
Dissolve honey in water in the ratio 
of 31 pounds of honey in 8 gallons 
of water, or preferably dissolve hon- 
ey in water to give a solution testing 
at room temperature 25° to 28° Brix 
or 25° to 28° Balling on a Brix or 
Balling hydrometer (obtainable from 
any chemical glassware supply com- 
pany through beekeepers’ supply 
houses). 

Dissolve in each 10 gallons of the 
diluted honey the following sub- 
stances: 

Ammonium phosphate 2% oz. 

Potassium-di-hydrogen 


phosphate 2% oz. 
Citric acid crystals 
or powder 5 Oz. 


These amounts correspond to 0.15 
per cent of each of the salts amd 0.30 
per cent of the citric acid. 

Heat the solution to boiling for 3 
to 5 minutes. If done on a large 
scale this can be done in a wooden 
tank by means of an aluminum or 
copper steam coil immersed in the 
liquid, and the liquid can then be 
cooled rapidly to below 90° F. by 
passing cold water through the coil. 
If done on a small scale where steam 
is not available, heat to boiling in 
5-gallon tin cans or in a copper or 
aluminum kettle or pot. Never use 
galvanized pot or kettle as the zinc 
will dissolve and make the solution 
very poisonous. The cans of boiled 
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liquid will cool to room temperature 
overnight in the air. A kettle of hot 
liquid can be cooled by floating in it 
filled cans of cold water and stirring; 
or the heated liquid may be trans- 
ferred to 5-gallon cans and cooled 
overnight. 

2. Preparation of Barrels.—Use 
new oak barrels or barrels that have 
been used for whiskey or brandy. 
Never use old second-hand barrels 
that have held vinegar, molasses, 
pickles, etc. Use only clean, sound 
oak barrels. 

Wash thoroughly by placing 5 or 6 
gallons of hot sal soda solution in 
the barrel (2 ounces sal soda or soda 
ash per gallon of water) by “slosh- 
ing’ the hot solution around in the 
barrel for about 15 minutes; let 
stand 3 or 4 hours, Then rinse with 
cold water and fill with cold water 
overnight. Do all this before you 


prepare your diluted honey. Use 
barrels with side bungs. 
3. Fermentation. Place the di- 


luted boiled and cooled honey in the 
barrels lying on their sides, filling 
them to within about 5 inches of the 
bung; do not fill completely as they 
will froth over during fermentation. 

To each 50-gallon barrel add about 
6 cakes of fresh, compressed bread 
yeast. This yeast must be fresh and 
sweet, not stale. Break up the yeast 
thoroughly in 1 gallon of the diluted 
honey. Then add to the barrel. In- 
sert the bung in the barrel. Roll the 
barrel back and forth to mix yeast 
with the liquid and to aerate. Remove 
the bung and plug the hole with 
absorbent cotton to exclude vinegar 
flies, etc. Place the barrels in a 
warm room at about 70° to 80° F. 
and let ferment. 

It is advisable to test the Brix or 
the Balling degree by Brix or Balling 
hydrometer (they are identical in all 
respects) twice a week to follow the 
fermentation; the Brix or Balling de- 
creases and the decrease is a measure 
of the rate of fermentation. Fermen- 
tation in a warm room should be com- 
plete as indicated by no further de- 
crease in Balling degree and absence 
of gas bubbles in about 6 weeks to 
8 weeks. 

Note: It is well to conduct similar 
fermentations in smaller containers 
also in order to have sufficient liquid 
to fill the larger barrels when fermen- 
tation is complete,as barrels must be 


full and sealed during aging after 
fermentation is complete in order to 
prevent vinegar souring. 

4. First Storage.—After fermen- 
tation is complete fill the barrels 
completely with fermented honey 
from smaller containers or from 
other barrels and drive bungs in 
loosely to seal them, so the liquid 
will not turn to vinegar (air causes 
vinegar souring). Store in a cool 
place 3 or 4 feet above the floor 
about 3 weeks to let yeast settle; 
once a week loosen the bung to let 
gas escape and seal again each time. 

5. Racking.——-Now draw the set- 
tled liquid off the sediment by siphon- 
ing with a hose (barrels should have 
been placed on racks 3 to 4 feet 
above the floor so siphoning can be 
done), into clean barrels. Fill com- 
pletely and seal. Store again for 3 
or 4 months, being certain that the 
barrels are kept sealed and that the 
fermented settled liquid of like age 
is added once every 2 weeks to keep 
the barrels filled completely. 

6. Clearing the Mead.—The mead 
should now have a pleasing wine-like 
flavor, but it is cloudy. It should be 
clarified by filtration or by use of 
Bentonite. If the mead is made on 
a large scale any good pulp wine 
filter such as the Kieffer filter (Karl 
Kieffer Company, Cincinnati), or the 
Saunders filter (Oscar Krenz Copper 
and Brass Works, San Francisco) 
may be used. It may be necessary to 
stir in about one-fourth ounce of 
Super-Cel filter aid (Johns-Mansville 
Company, San Francisco) for each 
gallon of mead before filtration. 

On a small scale bag filters might 
be used; that is conical bags of 14- 
ounce duck holding 10 to 15 gallons 
each (like large jelly bags) and add- 
ing one-half to one-quarter ounce 
of Super-Cel per gallon before filtra- 
tion. 

The Cellulo filter (obtainable from 
the L. C. Millett Company, San Fran- 
cisco) can be used for small quanti- 
ties such as filtering 5 or 10 gallons 
per hour. 

Bentonite, a clarifying agent, can 
also be used. In this case obtain 
from a honey supply company pow- 
dered Wyoming Bentonite. To one 
gallon of water add 4 ounces (one- 
quarter pound) of the powder slowly 
with stirring. Stir until it is a smooth 
suspension free of grit and sediment; 
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this requires much time and perse- 
verance. To clarify the mead add 3 
to 5 gallons of this solution to 50 
gallons of mead, Stir, Let settle 2 
to 3 days. Siphon off clear liquid. 
Filter the sediment. Note: We have 
used this method successfully on a 
small scale with mead made from 
California honey but have had no op- 
portunity to test it on a large scale. 

7. Bottling. — Bottle the clear 
mead in wine bottles and cork tight- 
ly. Store on sides, or fill into the 
new style wine bottles fitted with 
large screw top composition caps, 
now commonly used for wines (in- 
formation from the Anchor Cap and 
Closure Corporation, Brooklyn, New 
York, or of San Francisco). Store 
bottles at least 3 weeks before sale 
to see that they are keeping satis- 
factorily. 

Caution. — Before manufacturing 
mead for sale write your nearest 
Alcohol Administration Office, U. S. 
Internal Revenue Bureau, or the of- 
fice of that Bureau in Washington, 
D, C., for full instructions on the 
legal requirements, permits, revenue 
taxes, etc. Also do likewise for your 
state and local liquor administrations. 
For home use this is not necessary. 

Ils Commercial Manufacture Ad- 
visable ?—-We believe that large pro- 
cessors and packers of honey might 
find the manufacture of mead worthy 
of trial and experiment to ascertain 
the market possibilities. Also we be- 
lieve that some smal] producers might 
wish to make mead for home use. On 
the other hand, we doubt whether 
the average small honey producer 
would find its manufacture for sale 
very feasible, because of the great 
and constant care required and be- 
cause of the rapid spoiling of the 
mead if not properly made and 
properly stored; also the legal re- 
quirements are rather difficult and 
irksome to the busy producer who 
has more than he can properly care 
for in merely producing honey. There 
are exceptions, of course; the point 
we wish to make is that the making 
of mead requires skill and care and 
probably its sale will not prove a 
“bonanza” when one considers com- 
petition with hard cider, wine, beer, 
etc, 

Therefore, we present the infor- 
mation without recommending that 
anyone rush into the manufacture of 
mead and offer information based on 
our experiments merely for the gen- 
eral guidance of those who may wish 
to experiment 


Missouri Orchardists 
Use Bees for Pollen 


Peat 


and cherry crops this seasen 
in Jackson County, Missouri, have 
been cut appreciably The firet two 


weeks in 


April 


ped to near 


the temperature drop 
freezing, preventing the 


bees from getting out and pollinizing 


4 in 


the blossoms on these trees. The bees 
stayed where it was warm, and fruit 
growers who depend on the bees to 
provide the heavy production were 
just out of luck. 

H. W. Guengerich, county horti- 
culturist, feared also for the peaches 
and apples; but they appear to have 
set well. There will be a good peach 
and apple crop this year because 
orchardists saw to pollination. Those 
growers who did not have hives to 
place beneath their trees went fran- 
tically around the county borrowing 
hives. Some fruit men bought new 
hives in order to insure an apple crop. 
Where orchardists were unable to get 
hives, crops will be close to a failure. 
Where the hives were placed right 
under the trees, the bees got out 
enough to do their pollination work. 

Jackson County hives are re-popu- 
lated somewhat following last year’s 
drought which killed off many bees. 

James Southern, 
Missouri. 


Further Observations 
on the Treatment of 


Foulbrood Combs 
By Geo. A. Walter, 


Illinois. 


I have read with great interest the 
articles on the treatment of American 
foulbrood in the November and De- 
cember issues of your journal. 

The carbolic acid screen method, 
which I have used several years, in 
a manner somewhat like that de- 
scribed by Mr. Beach, is practical. In 
my judgment it should be adopted by 
all inspectors of beekeeping for its 
use will save to the beekeeper not 
only the hive but the bees also. In- 
stead of the queen and drone trap 
which Mr. Beach recommends using, 
I contract the entrance to one-half 
by four inches, and slip a piece of 
queen excluding zine behind the lath 
used to make this entrance smaller. 
This piece of zinc can be removed 
and the smaller entrance allowed to 
remain until the colony is again well 
established in the clean hive. 

I have treated hundreds of combs 
by the alcohol-formalin method and, 
to my knowledge, have never had a 


single recurrence of the disease, | 
attribute my success to two things 
that I do, which I have not read of 


others doing. First, I allow the in 
fected combs to remain in the solu 
tion three and one-half to four day 
instead of forty-eight hour This in 
ures complete terilizatior of the 
combea Second make ine all 
cella are uncapped | gi ver the 
ombs ind any uncapped celia be 
fore onking then L wate 

move all honey, then I ¢ er hen 


again before placing them in the 
solution, and again after the combs 
have had all the solution removed in 
a honey extractor. Every suspicious 
looking cell gets a hard bump with an 
ordinary ten penny nail. If an uncap- 
ped cell of honey is found, as is the 
case occasionally, I have at hand a 
medicine dropper and some. pure 
formaldehyde. After the cell is dis- 
covered and punctured with the nail, 
I douse a dropper full of formalde- 
hyde into the cell of honey; and the 
formaldehyde is thoroughly mixed 
with the honey by agitation with the 
nail. I see to it also, that all the 
cells around the one with the honey 
in it, are doused with the formalde- 
hyde to make sure they also are 
sterilized. Though every cell of hon- 
ey which is not detected before treat- 
ment may not be diseased, yet these 
cells of honey escaping detection, 
seem to be the reason for most of 
the cases that recur, when the treat- 
ed combs are again used in the pro- 
cess of brood rearing. 

I had a few mild cases of disease 
at the close of the season this year 
in thirty colonies which were run 
principally for extracted honey. I 
have no way of telling whether or 
not the extracting combs are dis- 
eased. To play safe, I intend to treat 
the whole lot of six hundred or more, 
before using them again next sum- 
mer, by the chlorine gas method. To 
treat so many by the alcohol-formalin 
method is slow and expensive. 


New a Bulictia 
On Foulbrood 


This is published by the Iowa State 
College Extension Service at Ames 
and entitled “Control of American 
Foulbrood,” by F. B. Paddock. It 
gives the usual suggestions in caring 
for bees to avoid further foulbrood 
and how foulbrood is eradicated, the 
disinfection of hives and treatment 
by burning, by shaking and so on. 
Copies of this bulletin may be obtain- 
ed by those interested by writing to 
the Extension Service, Iowa State 
College of Agriculture, Ames, Iowa, 
for Extension Circular 12. 





Washington Imports 


Of the two thousand tons of honey 
consumed in the state of Washington 
every year, 75 per cent is brought 
into the state from Idaho, California 


and Hawaii, according to members 
of the Yakima County Beekeepers’ 
Association, who have been reviewing 
the marketing situation. The Wash 
ngton beekeepers insist that thei: 
wn product is superior to that of 
California and Hawaii, but that the 
mported sweet kd at low price 
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Rees 


and bees 


to the right of me; 
to the left of me. 





























Swipin’ Ten Years Off'n My Age 


By Grace Wiley Wakeman, 


Saskatchewan. 


HAT do you suppose that wife 

of mine’s gone an’ done now? 
She’s put me in wrong with my bees. 
Sarah wants ter go galvantin’ ter see 
how her offspring’s gettin’ along an’ 
incidentally show the city what a fine 
pair of dudes our youngsters has got 
fer parents. 

So, she kept naggin’ an’ a-naggin’ 
at me ter mess me up with honey an’ 
swipe ten years off’n my age same 
she done herself. I keeps tellin’ her 
it wouldn’t ’pear decent fer sech a 
young lookin’ couple ter have sech a 


grown-up family, but she wouldn't 
pay no heed nohow. 

“Look’e here, Sarah,” says I, 
“what’s the matter with my looks? 


Ain’t I good ’nough lookin’ ter suit 
you? Ain’t it ’nough fer you ter be 
good lookin’? Ain’t no sense in both 
of us bein’ good lookin’. It’s jes’ 
naturally too much ter expect.” 

“Well, you’re beginning to look 
old though,” says Sarah. “Since the 
children are off my hands and I have 
more time to read and keep up with 
the times, I find it isn’t necessary to 
look your age.” 

“Not necessary ter look your age? 
What in Sam Hill kind of a speech is 


that? You’re always learnin’ some 
new-fangled dope It’s a pity you 
lidn’t have five more children te 
keep you out of mischief.” 

“Cyrus dear, listen We know that 
ige is not a matter of years, but of 
nind A person is never old as long 
us he willing to learn new thing 

Well f that’ iny indicatior f 
‘ \ ing ire ill-fire 
' : gettir rigre ull 
’ } 19 4 


Finally, I couldn’t hold out against 
her no longer. When you’ve lived 
with a woman nigh onter twenty 
years you begin ter realize that you 
might as well try ter tear a mountain 
ter pieces an’ build it up again bare- 
handed as ter try ter change a 
woman’s mind onc’t it’s made up. So 


I consented, in order ter get rid of 
her. 

Then she sets ter work ter ’juvi- 
nate me. She honey packs me inside 








an’ out until I feel ashamed ter look 
a bee in the face. Fust she makes 
me get a new-fangled haircut. But 
all the way home I was congratulatin’ 
myself it weren’t no kind of success, 
fer when your hair’s been uster bein’ 
combed ter the front fer fifty years 
it won’t lie back worth a cent. 

I thought we’d won, the hair an’ 
I, but no siree, I weren’t knowin’ 
Sarah yit; there’s no beatin’ her. She 
smiles sweet an’ sets ter work 
ter brush honey an’ water inter my 
hair until it’s all stuck tergether an’ 
stickin’ flat ter my head. Then she 
kisses me on the forehead (as if she 
didn’t know there ain’t no sort o’ 
satisfaction in bein’ kissed on the 
head) an’ says I got a scholarly brow. 


jes 


Then nothin’ would do but I must 
have a Charlie Chaplain mustache. 
So I gives in without a murmur. It 
ain’t no use ter turn back. 

As I said before, I don’t in nowise 
object ter bein’ honey packed on the 
inside, but when it comes ter packin’ 
it all over my face an’ rubbin’ fingers 
around in it, makin’ figure eights on 
my cheeks an’ pullin’ the hairs all- 
fired hard all the time, I couldn’t keep 
quiet no longer. 

“Doggone it, woman,” says I, “do 
I hafter be skinned alive? Did you 
torture yourself like this jes’ on ac- 
count of your looks?” 

Women is certainly funny. They’ll 
put up with any amount of sufferin’ 
f they think it’s goin’ t’improve their 
look 


Well, by the time she got through 
vith me, my face was as red as a 
eet an' I was all het up generally. | 


fl down on the nearest couch an’ 
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the first thing I know I’m sound 
asleep an’ snorin’. 


Leastways I thought I was snorin’, 
but then suddintly I found out that 
it weren’t me, but it’s bees. There 
was bees ter the right of me, an’ 
bees ter the left of me. Wallowed 
and thundered. There was bees in 
front of me, an’. bees behind me. 
Noble six hundred. 

They was a-fightin’ in my hair and 
a-crawlin’ up my nose an’ a sittin’ on 
my ears, peekin’ in ter them as if 
expectin’ honey ter come oozin’ out. 

“Thank goodness,” says I ter my- 
self, “that Sarah ain’t discivered that 
honey is good fer the hearin’. Like 
as not it is, but she ain’t thought of 
it yit.”’ 

I moved cautious like an’ went in 
search of Sarah an’ the smoker. Talk 
about bee men showin’ off at the 
fairs! they ain’t in it with me, I’m 
tellin” you, as I strolled leisurely 
through the house with a halo of bees 
a foot deep. 

Then I sees a note: “Cyrus dear, I 
forgot to tell you, but I have to ad- 
dress the Home Economic Society 
this afternoon on Honey Cookery.” 


When my brain registered that 
word “honey,” I got so het up that 
before I could check myself I roared, 
“Honey h—!” 

Now, I ain’t given ter swearin’, but 
my punishment was swift an’ sure. 
That was the bees’ opportunity an’ 
inter my mouth they went. With 
that I lost my head, an’ when you 
lose your head you’re lost. I started 
ter howl an’ stamp an’ spit. I ain’t 
no skunk and eatin’ bees ain’t in my 
line. 

After an hour of the hottest time 
in my life, I was surveyin’ the at- 
tacked territory in the kitchen glass, 
when I hears Sarah trippin’ in at the 
front door, singin’ out in a liltin’ 
little voice, “Cyrus dear, where are 
you? I put it over all right. All the 
women are goin’ to try honey yeast, 
can pears with honey and put honey 
in their Christmas cakes. Why, I tell 
you I’ve increased our honey sales 
by—why, Cyrus!’ 

An’ Sarah actually screamed, a 
thing she ain’t done for years. Then 
she found her tongue again, an’ in a 
voice as sweet as honey said, “Why, 
Cyrus dear, what happened?” 

I was a difficult subject ter look at 
jes’ then. One eye was altogether 
closed an’ the other fast followin’; 
my nose was all lopsided; myscholarly 
brow had a few extra intelligent 
bumps; my tongue was swellin’ so 
fast that I knew if I didn’t make my 
little speech right then I wouldn’t be 
able to for a week, so I says: “‘Dog- 
gone you women anyhow! See what 
you went and done! You’re sure 
swell at improvin’ a feller’s looks, 

_ain’t you? Ain’t I a beauty? Look 
at me, Sarah! Ain’t you jes’ so plumb 
proud of yourself fer makin’ sech a 
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* pened? 


good logkin’ husband? . What hap- 
Oh, jes’ nothin’ ’cept my 
dear little bees took me fer a new 
kind of a bee feeder.” 

Sarah rose ter the occasion jes’ 
like a lark, an’ goin’ fer that ever- 


lastin’ jar of honey, says, ““There’s 
nothing like honey for bee stings.” 
By that time my tongue jes’ plumb 
filled my mouth an’ was as stiff as a 
poker, so Sarah got in the last word 
after all. ‘ 





FROM THE 


ITTLE BLUE 





Ey Lida Keck-Wiggins 


S September is something like an 

interlude between the extreme 
heat of August and the gentle, cool- 
ish days of early October, the house- 
wife sometimes is at a loss to know 
whether to serve “summer” or 
“autumn” foods. With this dilemma 
in mind Honey Lady has collected a 
few honey-way recipes which may 
help out whether the wind blows “hot 
or cold.” 


In any weather a fruit cocktail 
doesn’t come amiss, for one can usual- 
ly utilize the fruit which is best avail- 
able at the moment for this delight- 
ful introduction to a meal. Beekeep- 
ers’ wives may, moreover, always use 
honey as the sweetener for the cock- 
tail. Honey Lady suggests now as 
always that where honey is to be 
eaten in the raw that a mild flavored 
nectar be chosen. For the sweeten- 
ing of cooked foods the stronger 
flavors are practical. 


For an early September meal where 
a cocktail is to be the first item, one 
made of white or blue grapes, seed- 
ed and sliced in two, mixed with 
sliced peaches, carefully pared and 
daintily diced, and bits of orange, 
and to give body to the fruit cup a 
banana cut into small bits, is not 
only seasonable but delicious. The 
honey sweetening will give the cock- 
tail a specially fine and different 
flavor, though its own peculiar taste 
will be absorbed in the fruit juices. 


At the end of September such 
fruits as are then ripe in your par- 
ticular vicinity may be used for a 
cocktail, or it is not too early to use 
a citrus fruit combination, cutting 
oranges, grapefruit, pineapple, and 
bananas together and sweetening 
with sweet clover or other mild nectar 
of the hives. 

A baked meat good at almost any 
season is found in a thick slice of 
ham thickly spread, before placing 
in baker, with a mixture of prepared 
mustard blended with honey-sweet- 
ened pineapple juice. Place the ham 


in a medium sized baking pan or dish, 
barely cover with water and cook 
until tender. Place on platter; gar- 
nish with half rings of pineapple. 


Steak dinners are nice for cool 
evenings, and it is wise to remember 
that almost any sort of steak will be 
rendered tender by brushing it with 
honey before frying or broiling, 
though the honey taste is not dis- 
cernible when the meat is served. 


A Shortcake de Luxe 


If you have available late ripen- 
ing peaches the following recipe will 
be found reliable and the madeup 
product delicious. 


Peach Shortcake 


2 cups flour 

Salt to taste 

3 teaspoonfuls baking powder 

3 tablespoonfuls butter 

3 tablespoonfuls of lard (or 
vegetable fat) 

1 cup milk, fresh or evaporated. 


Directions 


Dry materials should first be thor- 
oughly blended. Then the butter and 
other fat should be cut in thoroughly. 
Then the milk slowly added. After 
the dough is ready, it should be di- 
vided into two portions, each shaped 
to fit a cake pan. The cakes should 
be baked about twelve minutes in a 
hot oven. Then the upper and lower 
parts of each should be separated 
with a fork and spread with butter. 
Of course this should be done before 
serving. Then place between each 
layer pealed and thin-sliced peaches, 
sweetened with the most delicate 
honey you have. A few slices of 
peaches laid in a neat pattern on top 
of the finished shortcake and these 
topped with spoonfuls of whipped 
cream make the finished product a 
lovely thing to look at and a delicious 
dessert. 
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A “Deliciously Different” Muffin 


A delightful change from one’s 
regulation muffin recipe is this one 
for Honey Corn Flake Muffins. 


% cup corn flakes 

% cup graham or whole wheat 
flour 

1 cup white flour 

1 tablespoonful shortening 

1 pinch salt 

1 egg 

1 cup milk 

% cup strained honey 

3 teaspoonfuls baking powder. 


Mix melted shortening with honey, 
add to the egg, which has been beaten 
lightly, then add milk, stir in the dry 
ingredients, which have been pre- 
viously thoroughly mixed. Bake in 
well greased muffin tins 20 to 25 min- 
uts in hot oven. This recipe will 
make about 20 regulation sized muf- 
fins. 

If you chance to want to make 
these muffins for breakfast, mix the 
batter at night and keep in a cool 
place until morning. Then into well 
greased muffin tins pour it and bake 
quickly while the coffee is boiling or 
“perking.” 

This sort of muffins keep for three 
or four days, and when reheated are 
just about as -good as when first 
baked. 


A man reader has written Blue 
Kitchen Department for Honey 
Lady’s Pumpkin Pie recipe, saying he 
has just become a member of the 
American Bee Journal family and 
hadn’t seen this when, he understood, 
it was published previously. Honey 
Lady very gladly repeats this recipe 
for it is truly a wonderful one and 
hopes this reader as well as others 
may succeed well with it. 


Honey Lady Pumpkin Pie 
—Honey Way 

1 cup stewed pumpkin 

% cup honey, either liquid or 

granulated 

1 teaspoon nutmeg 

1 teaspoon cinnamon 

% teaspoon allspice 

% teaspoon ginger 


1 cup milk 
1 large egg, beaten and added 
Stir these ingredients together 


briskly for two minutes. (When bak- 
ing use lowest grate in oven.) 

Divide dough in two parts and roll 
out. Fill with pumpkin mix, place in 
hot oven and bake 15 minutes, then 
turn gas down to moderate for 20 or 
30 minutes or until “set.” 

Perhaps our gentleman reader as 
well as others of Blue Kitchen folk 
may not have a “sure fire” pie crust 
recipe. Therefore Honey Lady adds 
this one which she knows to be A-1 
and insured to make lovely flaky 
pastry for the pie. 


Sift 1% cups flour 
1 level teaspoon salt 
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% cup lard 


Blend this with fork and when 
thoroughly blended add 3 tablespoons 
of ice or very cold water and blend 
that in. 

This makes enough for top and 
bottom crusts. Half will make a shell 
for a pumpkin or other open-face pie. 

An inquiry recently came to Honey 
Lady’s desk concerning the amount of 
honey a cook should use when sub- 
stituting for sugar in a recipe. This 
information has been given before in 
this column, but in case some one 
else doesn’t know, Honey Lady would 
suggest the use of 2/3 of a cup of 
honey where a cup of sugar is called 
for in any recipe. 


Bee Line 


A bee line to perpetual peace of 
mind is to cultivate the habit of look- 
ing on the sunny side of life. No 
matter how gloomy the prospect 
there is sure to be some little ray of 
light. Train your eyes to find it. It 
will soon become a warm glow that 
illuminates all you look upon. 

An old adage still as workable as 
when first uttered, is that “Have a 
place for everything and keep every- 
thing in its place.” This saves many 
a moment and many a step for any- 
body, especially a housekeeper. 

A bee line to good health is to eat 
a little honey every day! 


A bee line to saved moments is to 
make your head save your heels; in 
other words stop, look and listen and 
somehow out of the ether you’ll often 
hear a still small voice giving you 
hints as to how to do things a bit 
easier than you have been accustomed 
to. Honey Lady once met the late 
Katherine Wright, sister of the fa- 
mous Wright brothers, and she said 
her mother always worked out short- 
er ways of doing household tasks. 
Her boys followed out the idea and 
the airplane now surely emulates the 
busy bee in making short cuts! 





The Courageous Heart 


By Walter H. Hull, ‘ 

Virginia. 

Bees surpass in valor all the crea- 
tures, 

None so huge and mighty that they 
fear 

To set upon. 
gage 

Is taken up, how hard the fight or 
drear 

The prospect of a final victory, 

They battle on, nothing can make 
them yield, 

Nothing but death . . . Might our 
hearts be as brave, 

Our courage as great, each in his 
separate field. 


And once the battle 


Prize Recipes 
From Illinois 


Honey Hermits 
% cup honey 
% cup sugar 
% cup butter 
2 eggs 
% cup dates (chopped) 
% cup candied pineapple 
(chopped) 
% tsp. cinnamon 
% tsp. ginger 
1% tsp. soda 
2 cups flour 
Cream butter, sugar, and honey. 
Beat eggs. Have dates and pineapple 
chopped. Mix and shift dry ingredi 
ents three times. Add eggs to cream- 
ed mixture, then dates and pineapple, 
then dry ingredients. Bake 20 to 25 
minutes in moderate oven. 
Plain Honey Bread 
3% cups flour 
% cake yeast 
1 tsp. salt 
1 small potato 
1 cup liquid 
% tablespoon shortening 
2 tablespoons honey 
Proceed as for any other bread. 
Work extra well. 
Honey Fudge 
2 cups sugar 
2 tablespoons honey 
1 cup milk or cream 
Pinch salt 
Cook until soft ball is formed when 
dropped in cold water. Then beat 
well and pour in mold and cut in 
squares, 
Sent in by 
Mrs. Rutha King. 





Greatness of the Small 


They have not a little erred 

Who hold that there is little strength, 

Nor yet such beauty in small crea- 
tures 

As in greater; —That the greater, 

As the Elephant, and Horse, 

Are alone the profit-makers; 

That the lesser of God’s creatures 

Serve man only by offending— 

Whereas what creature can for profit 

Be compared to the Bee? 


—Adapted by W. H. Hull, 
Virginia. 





Honey Lost in Blaze 


More than $600 worth of honey 
was destroyed at the residence of 
Stanley Cox, beekeeper of Provo, 
when a shed valued at more than 
$100 was burned. The honey and the 
tools were burned and the loss was 
not covered by insurance. 

Mr. Cox’s small son, playing with 
matches, was believed to have started 
the blaze. Glen Perrins, 

Utah. 
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Lives of 


Famous Beekeepers 


By Kent L. Pellett, 


Iowa. 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 1851-1911. 


I have a feeling of kind regard, in fact I might almost say, affection, for bee- 


rs. I like to see them succ 


. | am doing all in my power to help them 


succeed. I wish to drive from their minds all doubts and fears, and hesitancy. 
I wish to inspire them with faith in their business; so that they will dare to 


go ahead and 


increase their business; and start an apiary here and another 


one there and make money... . When I am dead and gone I wish to deserve 
the epitaph: “He taught us to keep more bees.” —W. Z. Hutchinson, during 


his last illness. 


T is often true than an enterprise 

is but the lengthened shadow of 
one man. But the Beekeepers’ Re- 
view was more than the shadow of 
W. Z. Hutchinson. George W. York 
nearly spoke the truth when he said, 
“The Beekeepers’ Review was W. Z. 
Hutchinson.” 

Hutchinson printed his Review in 
his parlor. He poured his life and a 
great part of that of his family into 
its making. In its wholehearted de- 
votion to beekeeping and to beekeep- 
ers, the Review never has been sur- 
passed. Of the dozens of bee papers 
started in the last century it was one 
of the very few to be made to pay 
without the sale of supplies as a sup- 
port. Hutchinson had nothing to live 
on except the Review. Even his bees, 
which aroused in him the greatest of 
enthusiasm all his life, were kept to 
help him make a better paper. 

Hutchinson’s full name was Will- 
iam Zenas Hutchinson, but nobody 
called him anything but W. Z. after 
he was grown. He was born in New 
York state in 1851, and his family 
moved to the back woods of Genesee 
County, Michigan, when he was a 
very small boy. He stood at the 
window of the log cabin home and 
watched his father at work chopping 
down the maples and making a clear- 
ing. He played in the woods and felt 
his heart jump when he stirred up a 
bevy of partridges or grouse. 

The wilderness forged many of 
those intense natures that have fur- 
nished much of the drive and peculiar 
genius of America. It was the wilder- 
ness that gave W. Z. much of his 
character. He was tall, spare and 
silent like a forest tree. He seldom 
laughed or smiled. The waters of 
his nature ran deep within him. He 
never cared much for play or amuse- 
ment. 

W. Z.’s father was a kind-hearted 
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farmer who fed his cow bread and 
butter and sugar instead of beating 
her when she ran away in the woods 
over night. It doubtless was from 
his father that W. Z. inherited one 
of the most sensitive natures, which 
destined him to bear the greatest joy 
and the greatest pain. And somehow 
in that backwoods home he acquired 
a love of reading. He made his first 
money from trapping, and bought 
books. He read everything in the 
scant libraries of the neighborhood. 
Somebody loaned him King’s’ bee 
book. After that one of his ambitions 
was to be a beekeeper. 

W. Z. found time between school 
and the farm work to express a 
mechanical turn of mind. He made 
windmills and water wheels. He spent 
a whole summer on a saw to be run 
by footpower. And it worked. At 
sixteen he constructed a turning lathe 
and from it he made large numbers 
if old-fashioned spinning wheels and 
reels which he peddled from house to 
house. He had a good trade until the 
cheap goods from cloth mills drove 
spinning from the home. 

One day he started out to take sub- 
scriptions for a magazine, offering a 
picture as a premium. The farmers 
did not care for the magazine. And 
as for the picture, they said they 
already had more pictures than they 
had frames. The next day W. Z. left 
his magazines and pictures at home, 
but loaded himself with picture 
frames and went to see the same 
people. He sold them frames for their 
spare pictures, and took fifteen dol- 
lars worth of orders the first day. He 
continued for three years to sell 
picture frames in his spare time. He 
tramped over every road in Genesee 
County. 

One day in his twenty-first year he 
took a last load of spinning wheels 
to sell. Sixteen miles from home he 


made a sale at the home of a farmer, 
Clark Simpson. He asked and was 
allowed to stay all night. It was only 
three o’clock in the afternoon, but 
W. Z. noticed a neat row of hives in 
the back yard, and he hoped by stay- 
ing to “talk bees.’”’ Mr. Simpson was 
a good beekeeper and quite willing to 
talk about his bees. The young man 
also took notice of the daughter, May. 


Two months later he went to the 
Simpson home again to “talk bees.” 
This time he remained two days. 
Often afterwards he went back, and 
soon he was talking love to Miss May. 
They were married after two years. 
W. Z. built a small house with his 
own hands on his father’s farm where 
they began housekeeping. 


And soon he had four colonies of 
bees. He did not have the money to 
buy a honey extractor, a bee smoker 
or other needed equipment, but he 
kept bees in a systematic way, and in 
time they gave him enough honey to 
buy his equipment. He subscribed 
for the bee magazines and kept a 
scrap book where he pasted every 
item he could find on bees, classify- 
ing it so that he could find an answer 
to any problem at a moment’s notice. 


At the end of the first season he 
wrote an article for Gleanings in Bee 
Culture, telling of his experience as 
a beginner. “I am a young man who 
has just bought and partly paid for 
a small farm,” he wrote. “My wife 
and I are working hard to finish pay- 
ing for our home, and we sometimes 
have to figure pretty close to obtain 
my bee fixings. In spite of the finan- 
cial difficulties .. . I have prospered 
exceedingly well.”” A. I. Root, the 
alert editor of Gleanings, thought his 
experience would be of value to other 
beginners. He paid W. Z. for his 
article and invited him to write again. 
To be paid for an article has made a 
confirmed writer out of many a man 
with less propensity for the pen than 
Hutchinson. His die was cast. He 
wrote a regular article for Gleanings 
each issue for ten years, until he 
started his Review. 


His clear acounting, his enthusiasm 
for his work, placed much of his 
writing on the front page of the mag- 
azine, were it was read first by the 
beekeepers. ‘‘My shop is neat, clean, 
and cozy,” he wrote. “Increase of 
business compelled me to. be more 
orderly and systematic, to have a 
place for everything and everything 
in its place. And to keep my floor, 
workbench, etc., all brushed up slick. 
I have no ambition to own a large 
number of bees; the height of my 
ambition is to keep wnat bees I do 
have in the best possible manner.” 
He was selling queens and also much 
of the increase from his colonies, 
since he found it just as easy to 
make money from the sale of bees 
as of honey. 

In the fall of 1878 two brown-eyed 
girls were born. That winter was 
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spent in their care. “We did nothing 
else, and that was enough,” he wrote. 
He kept a sheet of paper and pencil 
on the organ, composed his articles 
to Gleanings in his mind while rock- 
ing the babies to sleep, and wrote 
down a sentence at a time when he 
had a moment to spare. It often took 
him several days to write a single 
letter. 

At the close of the next season he 
wrote triumphantly to Gleanings that 
from nine colonies in the spring he 
had raised and sold 193 queens, had 
sold a thousand pounds of honey and 
six swarms, and had eight colonies 
left to winter. He had made two 
hundred dollars above expenses, he 
said. He knew, for he had kept care- 
ful books. 

A sister, Ivy, came to join the 
twins, who now had reached the tod- 
dling age. As the family grew, so 
grew W. Z.’s little bee business. In 
the summer time he trudged two 
miles through the woods to the post- 
office at Rodgersville to mail his 
queens. His brother Elmer also be- 
came interested in beekeeping. W. Z. 
established some apiaries with him in 
the raspberry and willow herb region 
in northern Michigan. 

The family now made a living in 
their backwoods home. But W. Z. 
was nursing another dream. He want- 
ed to be an editor. His ambition was 
to have a magazine that would con- 
tain every month the cream of all 
that was being written on beekeep- 
ing. He talked of his idea. But older 
men were exceedingly doubtful. 
There were many bee papers being 
published. And the editors of estab- 
lished journals grumbled that they 
could not make them pay, but that 
they had to dig down continually in 
their pockets to keep the enterprises 
going. Not much hope for a beginner. 

Still, W. Z. must have received en- 
couragement from somebody, for in 
1888 he said good-bye to his column 
in Gleanings. He took the family and 
the bees and moved to the neighbor- 
ing city of Flint, where they purchas- 
ed a home on the outskirts, an old- 
fashioned house with wide verandas 
surrounded by a grove of shade trees. 
By the time they paid moving ex- 
penses and the down payment on the 
house, there was left scarcely a penny 
with which to start the paper. 

Hutchinson made a contract with 
a printer, and began to solicit ad- 
vertising for the first issue of the 


Beekeepers’ Review. The outcome of © 


his little venture was on the lap of 
the gods. Fifty beekeepers each sent 
a half-dollar for a year’s subscription. 
By dint of much effort he secured 
enough advertising copy from people 
who were willing to take a chance on 
the Review to pay for the first issue. 

In January, 1888, the Beekeepers’ 
Review came from the press. It was 
a neatly printed sixteen page maga- 
zine. Like the Hutchinson apiary, it 
was small. He believed in quality. 
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Hundreds of sample copies were sent 
out and soon the subscriptions came 
pouring in. Advertising for the Feb- 
ruary issue was obtained more 
readily. 

Then little eight-year old Ivy. and 
her father both were taken ill with a 
digestive trouble. The siege lasted 
for six weeks. All the copy for the 
next issue of the Review had to be 
written either from a sickbed or be- 
side one, Hutchinson explained when 
the magazine finally was put in the 
mail about one month late. He said 
he would hurry up the April issue and 
try to be back on schedule soon. But 
such irregularity did not please the 
advertisers, and the editor soon knew 
that he could not, get enough money 
to pay the bills. 

Publications of all kinds were be- 
ing launched every day, most of them 
to die and be forgotten. Editor Hut- 
chinson knew that something drastic 
would have to be done to save the 
Review from the same humiliating 
fate. He went to the printer and told 
him that he could not complete his 
contract, but that he would be glad 
to purchase the type which the print- 
er had bought for the Review, so that 
he would have no loss. The printer 
agreed, and offered to give him time 
to pay for it. W. Z. set up a shop in 
his own home to keep the Review go- 
ing. He was no printer, did not know 
a type-stick from a base-slug, but he 
would learn. 

Mrs. Hutchinson saw her parlor 
vanish when the print shop moved in. 
Soon a composing stone was standing 
in one corner of the front room, and 
a type rack in another. Much of the 
equipment was homemade. Some of 
it W. Z. was able to buy on time, All 
the family went to work. The father 
set up the type for his articles and 
those of the contributors. It was slow 
work at first, but soon he began to 
gather speed as the type faces took 
on familiarity. The twins and their 
mother folded the magazine, stapled 
it, and addressed the wrappers. And 
the little girls, as they grew older, 
were put upon stools and shown how 
to set type. They took pains with 
their composition and furnished clean 
proofs, W. Z. bragged in the Review. 
He hired only the press work done, 
and in later years a press also was 
added to the equipment, so that all 
the work of the Review could be 
handled at home. 

The shop was kept as neat as any 
other part of the home; and printers, 
used to the grime of their own shops, 
opened their eyes when they came 
into the Review office. J. H. Martin, 
the Rambler, said after a visit to the 
Hutchinson home that the Review 
office had the air of a lady’s boudoir. 

The Review gained in favor. Well- 
known bee writers, as G. M. Doolittle, 
Dr. C. C. Miller, James Heddon and 
many others came into its columns. 
W. Z. attracted readers with his short 
editorials, his careful reviews. The 








advertising increased and at the end 
of the year the editor said he had 
887 paid subscribers. Not a large 
number, but composed only of those 
who really were interested in the Re- 
view, and the number was constantly 
increasing. He had cleared only fifty 
dollars above expenses, but by the 
end of another year he hoped to have 
a circulation of 2,000. 

However, money did not come in 
fast enough to meet a payment of 
$150 due on the home the following 
summer, The usual solution in the 
Hutchinson household when money 
was short was to sell the increase of 
the colonies in the bee yard, but that 
summer nobody wanted to buy bees. 
At last W. Z. wrote to his advertisers. 
He told them he needed money. If 
they would pay their advertising bills 
in advance to the first of the year, 
he would be glad to discount them 
ten per cent. Within two weeks he 
had received $180 in cash and money 
orders. The payment was made. 

A year later he wrote that he had 
cleared $813, and a year after that 
he thought the Review had paid a 
thousand dollars above its cost. That 
was not much money. But people had 
told him that a bee paper would not 
break even. And he had cut the in- 
debtedness on his home in half. 
Hutchinson drummed no _ supplies, 
and pushed the sale of nothing 
through the Review except printing 
and his two books, “Comb Honey Pro- 
duction” and “Advanced Bee Cul- 
ture.”” An editor should be an editor 
and nothing else. That was Hutchin- 
son’s idea, and he stuck to it. 

He early became interested in the 
National Beekeepers’ Association, 
and acted as its secretary for years. 
He shouldered the drudgery that 
somebody always carries when any 
kind of cooperative enterprise works. 
The secretary was paid fifty dollars 
a year. He complained in the Review 
that postage, supplies and phone calls 
cost him more than thirty dollars, so 
that he had less than twenty dollars 
for his months of work. But he kept 
at it. 

Hutchinson made the rounds of the 
fairs, exhibiting for over a period of 
fifteen years in Indiana, Wisconsin, 
Illinois and Missouri, as well as Mich- 
igan. The prizes he won paid his ex- 
penses and left a little money over 
to take home to the family, whose 
growing needs pressed heavily on a 
struggling editor. 

He took his camera to the conven- 
tions and the fairs, visited beekeepers 
widely in his travels, and made the 
Review the most profusely illustrated 
bee magazinesthen published. He often 
used full page halftones, and adopted 
a calendered paper that would print 
them with distinction. The expense 
and effort that went into the Review 
were not equalled by any other bee 
magazine until many years later. 

Hutchinson was a careful student, 
and the infection of his personality 
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led bee men to follow in his trail by 
the hundreds. And W. Z. for years 
followed closely in the trail of anoth- 
er man, James Heddon, who preached 
his methods of contraction of the 
brood nest in the Review. The trail 
that Heddon blazed was a blind alley, 
but this was not generally realized 
until many years later. What insan- 
ity made anybody preach that by cut- 
ting down on the number of bees and 
the size of the hive the bee man 
could reap more honey? What in- 
sanity made anybody follow this per- 
suasive advice? 

Charles Dadant said that fecund 
queens were the keystone of beekeep- 
ing, and that one must have hives 
large enough for them to lay to the 
utmost. Elisha Gallup said that the 
whole of beekeeping revolves about 
the queen, and preached hives that 
would accommodate bushels of bees. 
But Editor Hutchinson said often in 
the Review, in effect, “Other things 
being equal, one queen is as good as 
another.” 

The contraction method spread all 
over Michigan and _ surrounding 
states. And for some reason, strange 
to those who practiced it, a series of 
short honey crops fell upon this 
region. The beekeepers could no 
longer get a harvest of honey. In 
1891 Hutchinson devoted the Decem- 
ber issue to the question, ‘“What shall 
we do if poor seasons continue?” 
There were contributions by the lead- 
ing writers on the topic announced, 
as was the custom. Hutchinson in 
his introduction admitted that he had 
received less than a nine-pound aver- 
age from his colonies in the last four 
years, and said he did not understand 
why the change from good seasons to 
poor seasons had not been more 
gradual. Many beekeepers, including 
Heddon himself for a time, deserted 
their bees. 

W. Z. felt that he had not learned 
as yet the true secret of financial 
success with bees. His eyes were open 
continually for a clue to this secret. 
He visited W. L. Coggshall of New 
York. Here was a beekeeper who was 
wealthy. On the way home Hutchin- 
son pondered why it was that Cogg- 
shall made more money than his 
brothers. Then suddenly the reason 
came to him. Why, he kept more 
bees! That was the only difference! 
W. Z. pictured in his mind the thou- 
sands of beekeepers, who, like him- 
self, were spending their lives with 
single apiaries of a few dozens of 
colonies, barely making ends meet, 
when they might be prosperous with 
hundreds of hives. He hurried home 
to preach his new thought in the Re- 
view. He made it the slogan of_his 
magazine. He urged the beekeepers 
to expand their production, not to be 
content with a few colonies. They 
must conduct the honey business in 
a businesslike way, do things on a 
larger scale, if they wished to be real- 
ly successful. 
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The contraction fever passed. Hut- 
chinson never clearly saw its error. 
He acknowledged in later years that 
those who used large hives apparently 
were successful, but he did not see 
why. He atoned, however, for one 
mistake by preaching a sounder 
gospel, that of operations on a larger 
scale. 

One year he came home after work- 
ing at the Detroit Exposition and the 
Michigan State Fair without resting, 
and was taken ill with his old diges- 
tive trouble. The Review waited on 
his recovery, and was late going into 
the mails. And there were always 
problems in connection with its pub- 
lication, for he was frequently ill, 
and the paper was then late. He ask- 
ed his subscribers to bear with him. 
They seemed glad to overlook his 
weaknesses, for the Review apparent- 
ly was prospering, becoming a strong- 
er paper every year. 

Ivy, then a girl of fifteen, became 
so seriously ill it affected her reason 
one summer. For a year her parents 
remained so closely at her bedside 
that the publication of the Review 
was a burden. Its date of appearance 
became a little irregular. W. Z. was 
called away to the fairs, leaving Mrs. 
Hutchinson to care for Ivy. He re- 
turned to find his wife in a state of 
collapse from long months of weari- 
ness and taut nerves, Her mind, too, 
was affected. One day the idea pos- 
sessed her that the whole family was 
going insane, She chloroformed, to 
death, Fern, their five year old 
daughter, then tried to kill Ivy with 
a revolver. Mrs. Hutchinson was sent 
away to a sanitarium and Ivy was put 
in a hospital where she slowly re- 
covered. 

There were some blank pages in 
the Review that month. In type with 
a heavy black border the agonized 
father told of the tragedy, of the de- 
struction of their home. But he was 
going on to the fairs, he said, and 
continue the Review. “I shall not do 
now what I never did before—shirk 
my duty. I must ask my friends to 
be indulgent once more while I am 
fitting my back to this great burden.” 

W. Z. went to see his wife every 
two weeks at the sanitarium, spend- 
ing the week ends with her. She im- 
proved more rapidly than might have 
been expected from her derangement, 
and to help her forget their trouble, 
he took copy for the Review and type 
cases to the sanitarium where she set 
up much of the type that went into 
the magazine each month. He ex- 
pressed his thanks for the many ex- 
pressions of sympathy that came to 
him, And in time he could rejoice 
that she was able to return to their 
home with him again. “Of course,’ 
he wrote, “we know our home will 
never be what it was, but we will 
strive to make the most of our lives.” 

In spite of his trouble and his in- 
creasing ill health, he found the same 
delight in his bees that he had when 


a boy. One early spring day, after 
opening his hives and indulging in the 
joy of a day with the bees, he sat 
down and wrote his brother, Elmer, 
“This afternoon I examined a few 
colonies, and there was a surprise in 
store for me. Some of the colonies 
have six combs jammed full of brood, 
with lots of young bees hatching out. 
. - » You know I told you that the 
colonies were all strong in bees, had 
plenty of stores. Well, when I turn 
back a quilt, a puff of warm air 
comes up that I can actually feel in 
my face—just as the warm air comes 
up in the registers of a hot-air fur- 
nace. The hives are actually full of 
bees ... it fairly staggers me to 
think what I may accomplish this year 
with forty such colonies, plenty of 
combs, foundation, queens and feed- 
Mocs TF 

But the editor of the Review had 
accomplished his last in the bee yard. 
In a few weeks he was in the hospital. 
His brother Elmer had to come to 
put the supers on the hives for the 
honeyflow. One of the twins and her 
husband “got out” the magazine. 


W. Z. returned home that fall ap- 
parently better, was able to do 
much of his writing in bed. Through 
the winter he kept up the fight to re- 
gain his feet. In the spring an at- 
tack of bronchitis made him very 
weak. He felt the need of rest. “I 
have not done anything about the 
next Review,” he told Mrs. Hutchin- 
son, “but guess I will let it go this 
month, and maybe next.” 

In June, 1911, the Review did not 
appear. It was published in July, 
but its white pages were dress- 
ed in black border. It told the death 
of W. Z. Hutchinson. 





Granulation in Glass 


Granulation of honey in glass jars 
has done more to prejudice grocers 
against honey than any other single 
thing. I have talked to dozens of 
grocers who have brought out a jar 
of candied honey and said, “That’s 
why I don’t like to sell honey.” 

Proper heating will go a long way 
toward preventing granulation in 
glass. It is unfortunate that there is 
no sure way of absolutely preventing 
granulation except the use of non- 
granulating honey like tupelo. Near- 
ly all honey containing cut comb will 
start to granulate in a few weeks no 
matter how the extracted honey is 
treated. S. F. Haxton, 

Pennsylvania. 





Honey As Energy Food 


Coach “Babe” Hollingbery, Wash- 
ington State College football team, 
believes in the value of honey as an 
energy food and honey is used on 
the training table for the football 


men. J. H. Sturdevant, 


Nebraska. 
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When stamp is enclosed, the editor will answer questions by mail. Since 
we have far more questions than we can print in the space available, several 
months sometimes elapse before answers appear. 


ITALIANIZING 


I have four swarms of bees which are 
not pure strain at all. I wish to get them 
all to Italians. Can this be done by getting 
one tested queen and then raising queens 
from that swarm or would the young queens 
be mixed? IOWA. 

Answer.—The young queens which you 
would raise from this tested queen would 
be pure Italians, but they would probably 
mate with impure drones. So their progeny 
would be hybrids, half or less, according to 
the breed of the males with which the 
queens mated. This matter of obtaining pure 
bees in a country occupied with common 
black bees is a matter of years, but it is 
well worth the trouble. 


e MULTIPLE LAYING 


What is the cause of queens laying more 
than one egg in a cell? Sometimes as many 
as eight or nine in a cell. What becomes of 
those eggs? Will the workers remove them 
all, or will they leave one to a cell? What 
would you do with such a queen, as one is 
a golden Italian and a fine looking queen? 

TENNESSEE. 


Answer.—The queens that lay several 
eggs in each cell are usually defective, 
though sometimes a young queen will do 
that at first and become regular later. The 
workers remove all but one egg and usually 
eat up the supernumerary eggs. Mr. Lang- 
stroth wondered often “whether the workers 
who are so fond of a tidbit in the shape 
of a newly laid egg ever experienced a strug- 
gle between appetite and duty; so that they 
must practice self-denial to refrain from 
breakfasting on the eggs so temptingly de- 
posited in the cells.” 

I would recommend that you watch that 
queen, as she may prove worthless or drone- 
layer. A few weeks will tell the tale. If 
she does not reform, better destroy her and 
put another one in her placce. 


STARTING NUCLEI 


(1) I would like to know how to start 
nuclei from frames of brood. I have a black 
colony of bees of which are mean and I want 
to get rid of them, and requeen, with Italian 
queen. I took out two frames of brood and 
adhering bees, and put them in a hive over 
the other colony, and looked in the next 
day and all the bees had “beat it.” Can you 
give me the modus operandi of this stunt? 
I figured I could put two frames of brood 
and adhering bees in a hive, and get a queen 
after they had been queenless a couple of 
days and gradually would get rid of the 
blacks, however, after my initial attempt 
I am afraid the scheme won’t work. I am 
a subscriber to your paper, but don’t find 
just exactly what I want in its various 
numbers. 

(2) I had two colonies both with laying 
queens, today I looked at each of them and 
find no eggs or queen. What do you sup- 
pose has happened? I immediately put eggs 
in both from another hive. The bees fought 
me so, and flew around so fast that I could 
not quiet them, to look for virgin queen. 
Do not think it possible they have swarmed, 
as the hive is full of bees and gave no 
previous indications of swarming, and also 
had on a queen excluder so that the old 
queen could not get out. CALIFORNIA. 


Answer.—(1) The trouble was that you 
took frames of brood with the adhering bees 
and placed them in hives without confining 
them at all. We usually confine the bees 
for forty-eight hours, or at least over night, 
after putting them in a strange hive. We 
also take more bees than just such as are 
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on the comb, because we know that all the 
old bees will leave and take some of the 
young ones along with them. Dr. Miller 
used to confine the bees by putting a bunch 
of grass into the entrance and let them 
gnaw through it, which would require a day 
or two. But we lost colonies from the heat 
by trying this, as we are in a hotter locality 
than Dr. Miller was. So we prefer to put 
the nuclei thus made into a cellar. 

(2) I cannot tell you what became of 
those two queens, and it looks a little 
strange to me. The bees fought you because 
very probably you did not smoke the hives 
at the entrance before you opened them. 
Many beekeepers, even good ones, neglect 
this. Of course you may have cross bees, 
but it is just that much more necessary to 
smoke them at the entrance before opening 
the hive. 

You should read some textbook on bees. 
Bee magazines can give lots of information 
but they cannot take the place of a good 
textbook and too many people think they 
can learn beekeeping from a bee magazine. 
It pays best to read a book first. 


HOW TO FIND THE QUEENS 


Would you please advise me the methods 
of finding the queen in a beehive, where she 
usually is, and what she looks like? Is she 
more slender and longer than the drone? 

I am just a beginner in beekeeping. I 
have “First Lessons in Beekeeping” and take 
the American Bee Journal. My hive is al- 
most full of brood so I know it contains a 
queen but am unable to find her. 

WISCONSIN. 

Answer.—Open “First Lessons” at page 1 
and at page 7 and compare the worker with 
the queen, There is no chance at all to 
make a mistake. The drone is at page 5. 

To find the queen, smoke the hive lightly 
at the entrance, then open it carefully, us- 
ing just enough smoke to keep the bees 
from jumping at you. Lift the combs one 
after another, putting them into an empty 
hive after examining each. The queen usual- 
ly keeps herself on the brood combs. She 
dislikes light and tries to hide. The time 
to seek her is during the warmest part of 
the day when the worker bees are mostly in 
the field. When you lift a comb, look on 
the opposite side to you first, as she will 
run from one comb to the next readily, and 
if some one else helps you it will be easier 
to find her, as each of you will examine one 
side. 

If your bees are the common black bees, 
you will have a little more difficulty than 
in finding an Italian queen, as the Italians 
are much quieter on the combs. 


FUMIGATING SECTIONS 


I have quite a lot of sections partly filled, 
some sealed and some not, also some sections 
of comb. I also have quite a lot of honey 
in sections. 

(1) How am I to keep the moths out 
of this? 

(2) If by fumigation, what with and how 
lo 


ng 
(3) Will fumigation injure the honey for 
table use? 
(4) How long will honey keep? 
I can not find anything on this 
Journal or my bee books. Io 


Answer.—(1) If you -have kept these 
combs all winter in a dry, cold place, there 


in the 
WA. 


is no danger of moths, provided you keep 
them away from exposure. If you wish to 
keep them, from the time of taking them 
off till you sell them, fumigate them. 

(2) Burn sulphur. Paddock writes to use 
44 ounce for each cubic foot of space. That 
would mean a pound for each 64 cubic feet 
of space. Place it under the combs, with an 
empty space for the flame. Or use carbon 
bisulphide, in some small vessel or poured 
on a rag, on top of a pile of combs, % ounce 
per cubic foot. In each case the combs must 
be kept well confined, so the air will not 
prevent the action of the drug. Leave them 
enclosed a half day or more. Repeat operation 
a few days later to kill the eggs that may 
have hatched. 

(3) Not in the least. 

(4) If kept in a dry place, honey will 
keep as long as you care to retain it. It 
gets darker in color, with age, but it takes 
years to effect a change. 





RETURNING SWARM TO PARENT 
COLONY 
(1) When a colony swarms and one de- 
sires no increase, is it practical to cage the 
queen from the swarm that issued and give 
the bees back to the colony from which they 
came? If not, why not? 


(2) When is the best time to introduce 
queens? 
( 


3) Does it make any difference in the 
time of requeening if one wants increase 
or not? If so, why? 

NEBRASKA. 

Answer.—(1) Caging the queen may not 
prevent swarming at all because the colony 
will still be powerful and they may swarm 
with one of the young queens raised. If you 
can remove the cause of swarming, caging 
the queen may help. 

(2) Any time when bees are flying will 
do to introduce queens, but the best time is 
when bees are harvesting honey, 
they are more peaceable then. 

(3) If you make increase, that is a good 
time to requeen. If you requeen at swarm- 
ing time, the bees may rear queen cells and 
swarm with the new queen. They often do 
that when they dislike their new queen, in- 
stead of killing her. So it is better not to 
requeen at swarming time unless you make 
increase at the same time. 


Flasher Light 
Doubled Honey Sales 


W. P. Service, 
Colorado, 


because 





A grocer in California found that 
sales of honey in glass jars doubled 
after he included an electric light 
with a flasher disc in his counter dis- 
play. 

The jars of honey were placed on 
the end of a counter. Running up 
from beneath was an electric light 
connection and a flasher disc, costing 
around 30 cents. This was placed in 
the socket with the lamp to cause 
the illumination to come on inter- 
mittently. The jars surround the 
lamp so that the light shines through 
them and serves not only to draw 
attention to the display but also to 
disclose the clarity of the product. 

Many a beekeeper might take the 
tip and rig up such an arrangement 
for his roadside display. At night, 
it would be especially effective, 
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QUEENS 


The Crowville Apiaries 
ROUTE 1 WINNSBORO, LA. 








SELLING HELPS for Your Honey 


Beekeepers are learning to sell 
honey locally, thus avoiding the 
glutted central markets. Our 
honey folders are ideal in this 
respect, and for distribution at 
roadside stands. 
Honey Leaflet 

Four pages. Cov- 
er in four colors. 
Explains fully 
but briefly the 
value of honey, 
its uses, and gives 
a few recipes. 
Name and ad- 
dress of beekeep- 
er with honey 
prices if desired. 
Fits ordinary en- 
velope. Sample 
free. 

Prices postpaid with name and 

address, etc.: 

100, $2.00; 250, $4.25; 
500, $7.50; 1000, $11.50. 
Each additional 1000, $9.75. 
Eight Page Honey Folder 
“Sweetheart of the Flowers” 
Short description of what honey 
is, how produced, harvested. 
How to keep it, and other data 
of general interest. A full page 

of honey recipes included. 
Prices 
100___$1.00 250___ $2.50 
500___ 4.50 1000___ 8.50 
Extra for printing your name and 


address: 250 or less, 95c; 500, $1.25; 
1,000, $1.90. 


American Bee Journal 





Hamilto>, Illinois 


Queens FF % 


THAT SATISFY 
One — A Hundred — A Thousand — 
They’re all alike—Good Italians 
Trade agreement Prices. 


VICTOR APIARIES., KYLE, TEX. 


THE GOAT WORLD 


official organ of 
The American Milk Goat Record Ass’n. 
Oldest and largest Milk Goat magazine 
ublished. Broadest circulation. Articles 
y best authorities. Subscription rate 
one year $2.00; three years $4.00; five 
years $6.00. 


Sample copy 20c. 
Address: 
THE GOAT WORLD 
Vincennes, Indiana 























y Wh en you are 
on’t Forget! vactseise dis 

ar’s crop be 
sure that the container cS its label 2 are attractive. 
To assure a of a ready market, consult our 
Catalogs of Containers and [rue Character Labels, 
If you do not have them, ask for your copy now, 


American Bee Journal . * Hamilton, Ill. 
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Wabash Valley Round-Up of Illinois 
and Indiana Beekeepers, Newport, 
Indiana, Saturday, September 14. 


Program 


10:00 a. m.—Address of Welcome, S. 
J. Brown, agricultural agent, of 
Vermillion County, Indiana. 

10:15 a. m.—Demonstration showing 
various steps in section and super 
preparation, Clinton Walthall, New- 
port. Sections and foundation 
furnished by A. I. Root & Co. 

10:30 a. m—“Comb Honey or Ex- 
tracted?” by Charles Kruse, Paris, 
Illinois. 

11:00 a. m.—‘‘Importance of Re- 
queening,” James E. Starkey, chief 
apiary inspector, of Indiana. 

1.:30 a. m.—‘Practical Queen Rear- 
ing,” Herman McConnell, Robin- 
son, Illinois. 

12:00 n.—Catfish lunch and accordi- 
on music by beekeepers of Clinton, 
Indiana. 
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12:30 p. m.—‘Beekeeping Outlook,” 
G. H. Cale, editor of American Bee 
Journal. 

1:00 p. m.—“‘Honey Plants of the 
Wabash Valley,” L. R. Stewart, 
Newport. 

1:15 p. m.—“Cost of Producing Hon- 
ey,” Carl Killion, Paris, Illinois. 
1:45 p. m.—‘‘Preparing and Market- 
ing Comb Honey,” W. R. Stephens, 

Wingate, Indiana. 

2:15 p. m.—‘Illinois Inspectidn A- 
long the Border,’”’ Herman Denhart, 
filinois deputy inspector, St. Jo- 
seph, Illinois. 

2:30 p. m.—“‘The Crop This Year and 
Last,” discussion led by Wm. 
Pogue, vice-president of the Indi- 
ana State Beekeepers’ Association, 
St. Mary’s-of-the-Woods, Indiana. 

3:00 p. m.—Practical demonstration 
of removing the crop with carbolic 
acid, Ben H. Wilkins, deputy in- 
spector and L. D. Murray, Eugene, 
Indiana. 





Morgan-Scott Group 





HIS picture was taken by Hoyt 

Taylor at a basket dinner picnic 
at the Morgan-Scott Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation of Illinois which met at 
Florence on the Illinois River west 
of Jacksonville in June. The feature 
of this picture was a meal in which 
the food was made with honey. The 
picture was sent to us by Wesley W. 
Osborn, of Hillsboro, Illinois. 


It represents a new trend in the 
gatherings of beekeepers in which 
business and pleasure are combined 
in such a way that the crowd is 
always out. 

The old type of meeting in which 
long lectures on beekeeping practice 
formed the main program, is on the 
way out. 
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3:15 p. m.—Practical extracting dem- 
onstration, Delmar Stephens, Per- 
rysville, Indiana, and Al Coldstalk, 
Veedersburg, Indiana. 

3:30 p. m.—‘Why I Keep Bees,” dis- 
cussion led by James Peveler, 
Montezuma, Indiana. 


Contests 


1. Best cake, any kind, containing 
honey. First prize, box Hudnut face 
powder, donated by Winters Drug 
Store, Newport; second prize, pair 
ladies silk hose, donated by Foos De- 
partment Store, of Newport. 

2. Best case (24 sections) white 
comb honey. First prize, three queens, 
donated by Herman McConnell, Rob- 
inson, Illinois; second prize, five gal- 
lons gasoline, donated by Arthur 
Bishop’s Filling Station, Newport. 

8. Best case (24 sections) amber 
comb honey. First prize, ‘The Honey- 
bee” by Langstroth and Dadant, do- 
nated by Dadant and Sons; second 
prize, ten sheets brood foundation 
donated by Walter T. Kelley Com- 
pany, of Paducah, Kentucky. 

4, Best dozen 16-ounce jars white 
honey. First prize, three queens 
donated by Herman McConnell; sec- 
ond prize, ten sheets three-ply foun- 
dation, donated by A. I.. Root Com- 
pany. 

5. Best dozen 16-ounce jars amber 
honey. First prize, ten sheets crimped 
wired foundation donated by Dadant 
and Sons; second prize, ten slotted 
bottom bar frames donated by Da- 
dant and Sons. 

This will be a practical field meet 
with every talk illustrated in the bee 
yard and ample time allowed for dis- 
cussion. There will be a basket din- 
ner. Wabash fish and trimmings will 
be supplied by the host. The meet 
will be held rain or shine. A half 
million dollar building available in 
case of rain, 

Mr. Stewart, the host, is secretary 
of the Vermilion County Beekeepers’ 
Association and a well-known writer 
and speaker on beekeeping topics and 
one of the most successful honey 
producers in Indiana. He has a model 
apiary of one hundred colonies at 
his park-like place in Newport. Bring 
the family—entertainment for the 
ladies and playground for the kiddies. 

Host will be assisted by S. J. 
Brown, Clinton Walthall, V. N. As- 
bury, Kendal Jones, and James Thom- 
as. 

A card of your intentions will 
greatly assist us in our fishing. 


National Convention October 7-10 


October 7-10 the joint convention 
of the American Honey Institute and 
the American Honey Producers’ 
League will be held in Detroit. The 
Michigan beekeepers are very en- 
thusiastically preparing special fea- 
tures of entertainment. They will 
make the Detroit meetings well worth 
attending. A complete program will 
be ready September 15 and will be 
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published in detail in the October 
issue. Every beekeeper should plan 
to attend. 


Washington Beekeepers’ Picnic 


Beekeepers from the east and west 
side of the state held a picnic recent- 
ly at Lake Tipsoe, at the base of Mt. 
Rainier. 

C. W. Higgins, of Wapato, presi- 
dent of the Yakima Valley Beekeep- 
ers’ Association, presided. A. E. Fern- 
an, of Ohop, president of the Pierce 
County Association, spoke on condi- 
tions in the industry on the west side 
of the state. 

Ernest Sires of Stanfield, Oregon; 
Daniel Wurth, of Toppenish, discussed. 
marketing problems, and E. B. Elling- 
son of Parkland spoke on legisative 
affairs. 

Reports given at the meefing in- 
dicated that a smaller honey crop 
than at first anticipated would rule 
in the state. Stabilization of prices 
on honey was urged by many of those 
attending. I, L. Neill. 


Wisconsin Association Petitions for 
Laboratory 


Members of the Wisconsin Beekeep- 
ers’ Association have petitioned Con- 
gress for a $25,000 appropriation for 
the establishment of a bee culture 
laboratory in the North Central states 
and have passed a resolution urging 
Wisconsin officials to establish a uni- 
form method of disease eradication. 
The action was taken at the associa- 
tion’s summer convention held at 
Wausau, Wisconsin, July 25-26. 

To be similar to those now estab- 
lished in Louisiana, Wyoming and 
California, the proposed laboratory 
has been conceded to be of material 
benefit to beekeepers of the north 
central region by Secretary of Agri- 
culture Henry A. Wallace. If the 
federal Department of Agriculture 
has enough money during the fiscal 
year beginning July 1, 1936, the 
laboratory will be established, Wall- 
ace recently said. 

But Wisconsin beekeepers are seek- 
ing, through their petition to Con- 
gress, to obtain the necessary $25, 
000 as a special appropriation; so 
establishment of the laboratory need 
not hinge on Department of Agri- 
culture funds. 

Professor H. F, Wilson of the 
state entomology department, gave 
the principal address of the conven- 
tion. He predicted that beekeepers 
would eventually be subject to pro- 
duction control along AAA lines and 
urged beekeepers to increase their 
production so the price of honey 
would be lowered and consumption 
increased. He also stressed the neces- 
sity of educating farmers and fruit 
growers to the value of bees in cross- 
pollination in an effort to stop the 
practice of spraying trees during the 
flowering period. 

Dr. A. A. Leibold, with the W. F. 
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GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS 50c ea. 
poswpaid bv re- Real BARGAIN 


when you stop to consider that they take on all 


oO rd 

comers, regardless Dackage Bees 

at Minimum Marketing Agreement Prices. 
SPOERRI APIARIES 

St. P. O. Louisiana. 





HONEY GATE 
for 60-Ib. cans. 
Screw itonyour 


can of honey 
and you are 
ready to fill 





P your small con- 
tainers. Well made. Nickel-plated. For 2%, 
2% and 38-inch openings. State size wanted. 
Special 30-day offer, $1.25. Use it 30 days 
free. If you are not delighted with it, re- 
turn it and your money will be refunded. 
ERNEST FAHLBECK, Manufacturer 
406 Springfield Ave., Rockford, Iil. 








SWARMING—ITS CONTROL AND PRE- 
VENTION by L. E. Snelgrove, M.A., M.Sc. 
Including new and easy methods of pre- 
vention—involving little labor, no caging 
of queen or destruction of cells—no in- 
terruption of laying or honey-gathering 
immediate occupation of supers, annua 
requeening, increase or not as desired. 
Postpaid, $1.00. 
SNELGROVE, Bleadon, Somerset, England 














ITALIAN 


QUEENS 


Guaranteed to Satisfy 
Prompt Shipment 


50c ea. 
CITRONELLE BEE CO. 


Citronelle, Alabama 











% 





ST. ROMAIN’S HONEY GIRL” 
YELLOW ITALIAN QUEENS 


6 


i... Eee $ 50 each 
UUIITIIIIN ) sctii Eiitidastnceainnsiaahiinaibiaunteimemaaes 1 50 each 
ge eae 3.00 


15% discount to dealers. 





For gentleness and thrift there are none 
better. I use your queens exclusively for 
breeders.—Victor D. Sutherland., Va. 


I have been buying this breed from Sturges, 
Sussex, Eng. But unfortunately, this gentle- 
man has passed on, so I’m unable to procure 
any more. So I should like to get the original 
from you as I like them very much. They 
are the best breed I have.—J. W. Edwards, 
England. 





Hundreds of satisfied customers, sixteen 
years’ experience, your guarantee of prompt 
—* quality and satisfaction. Circular 
ree. 


“ST. ROMAIN’S HONEY GIRL” APIARIES 
Hamburg, Louisiana 


ee i. 
~~ 


50c 50c 
REQUEEN WITH 


| CARNIOLANS 


IMPORTED 


JANE MARIE APIARIES 
HEARNE, TEXAS 


Oc www SOc 














RENEW YOUR SUBSCRIPTION 
NOW 
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TENNESEE 
BRED 
Light 3-Banded 


Pure Italian QUEENS 


Heavy Producers 
Utility—Beauty—Satisfaction 


Select - - $ .50 ea. 
Tested 1.50 ea. 
Clipped Free 


SMITH APIARIES 


SPRING HILL, TENN. 


See Former Advertisements 


PIGEONS 


If you are interested in Pigeons, you 
need the AMERICAN PIGEON JOUR- 
NAL, an informational, instructive 36- 
page monthly magazine. Sample 15c; 
12 months $1; three years $2. 


AMERICAN PIGEON JOURNAL 
Dept. B Warrenton, Mo. 





} 
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For Results 
-- Buy -- 


Thrifty Bees 


We can make 24 hour deliv- 
ery on your orders for queens. 
Our good service and THRIFTY 
three-banded Italian queens are 
guaranteed to please. 


We have the equipment to 
supply your needs, large or 
small, and our 43 years’ ex- 
perience insures you of the 
finest stock and careful atten- 
tion to every detail. 


We guarantee pure mating, 
safe arrival and perfect satis- 
faction. 


Select untested queens 50c 
each any number. 15% discount 
on queens for re-sale. 


W. J. Forehand & Sons 
Fort Deposit, Alabama 
Breeders Since 1892 




















| BRIGHT ITALIAN QUEENS 


BALANCE OF SEASON 


., o 
Q & 
Q > 
x * 
XY + 
. iT) : 
x o 
: 

: 


If you requeen with Taylor queens § 


this fall you will be delighted when & 
you open up next spring. Our special § 
breeding method, gives you winter § 
3 protection, reduces swarming. Write § 
$ for our circular and learn how we do & 
it. Our location is free of disease. § 


TAYLOR APIARIES 


LUVERNE, ALABAMA 
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Straub & Co., of Chicago, also urged 
improved production methods that 
would make possible a lower price 
and increased production of the prod- 
uct. At the present time the annual 
per capita consumption is only a 
pound and a half, he told the dele- 
gates. 

A recipe contest was conducted for 
women in which Mrs. Charles Roy, 
Sparta, received first prize. Second 
prize was won by Mrs. William Mi- 
chaelson, Arkansaw, and third by 
Mrs. Frank E, Greeler, Neillsville. 

A feature of the dinner meeting 
following the Thursday business 
sessions was a blunder story contest. 
First prize for the greatest blunder 
in his beekeeping experience was 
awarded to Frank E. Greeler, Neills- 
ville. George Jacobson, Kaukauna, 
placed second, and Julius N. Roy, 
Fenwood, third. 

The convention program was ar- 
ranged by the Marathon County Bee- 
keepers’ Association. No election of 
officers was held. The board of di- 
rectors are to choose the place of the 
next meeting, invitations being re- 
ceived from Wisconsin Rapids and 
Waukesha, 


Illinois Beekeepers Organize District 
Association 

A beekeepers’ meeting was held at 
the apiary of Reginald Bean, Mt. 
Vernon, Illinois, on July 26. A dis- 
trict association was organized com- 
posed of Jefferson, Washington, Clin- 
ton and Marion counties. The follow- 
ing persons were elected officers: Mr. 
Reginald Bean, president; Mr. Otto 
C. Meier, Hoyleton, vice-president; 
Mrs. Xavier Kiefer, Belle Rive, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

Mr. C. L. Duax, chief apiary in- 
spector, was the main speaker of the 
meeting. Mr. Ora Funkhouser, depu- 
ty inspector of Eldorado, also talked 
on “Colony Management for the 
Honeyflow.” Thirty-five persons were 
present and all enjoyed the meeting. 
Refreshments were served at the close 
of the meeting. 

Reginald Bean, 
President. 


Piatt County Beekeepers Have Suc- 
cessful Meeting July 20, at Monticello 

Piatt County Beekeepers held one 
of the most successful meetings in 
the history of that organization. 

Honey and its value to the human 
race was the main topic of discussion. 
“Honey, Nature’s Own Sweet,”’ which 
had been in existence thousands of 
years before sugar was discovered, 
was ably taken care of by Miss Hep- 
ler home advisor, in a talk on 
“Sweets in the Home.” 

Mrs. Ralph McInnes, wife of Piatt 
County’s largest beekeeper, gave a 
very interesting talk on how the 
housewife can use honey in the home. 
She gave directions for the cooking 
and canning of fruit with honey in- 
stead of sugar. 
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D. C. Evans, president of the Ma- 
con County beekeepers, of Decatur, 
gave a splendid talk and demonstra- 
tion on “Salesmanship and Selling 
Honey.” 

The Olson Sisters, trio from White 
Heath, gave several splendid songs 
which were greatly enjoyed. 

A big central [Illinois picnic 
for the beekeepers was planned 
in conjunction with the Decatur as- 
sociation. Features will be music, 
speaking and a big basket dinner at 
noon. The picnic will be held at the 
home of Inspector Mussulman, south- 
east of Oreana, date to be announced 
later. 

Ralph McInnes was elected vice- 
president of the Piatt association to 
succeed C, W. Chambers, of Pierson. 

Mrs. Ralph McInnes was elected as 
hostess of the local association. 

One of Illinois’ largest beekeepers 
present at this meeting, said it was 
the best meeting he had ever attend- 
ed. Beekeepers were present from 
Cisco, White Heath, Onarga, Monti- 
cello, Decatur and DeLand. 

Willard W. Smith. 


Summer Meeting in Manitoba 
The summer meeting of the Mani- 
toba Beekeepers’ Association was 
held near the boundary between 
Manitoba and Minnesota at Letellier 
on July 24. The weather was very 
fine and upwards of 350 people were 
in attendance. The prospects for a 
honey crop at this time of the year 
are good in Manitoba and all the bee- 
keepers seem to be in good spirits. 
During the past two weeks we have 
had an excellent flow in Manitoba, 
which has been continued without 
interruption of even one day, which 
is unusual. 
A. V. Mitchener. 


Report of Massachusetts Meeting 

Cloudy skies and occasional rains 
greeted the beekeepers of Massachu- 
setts who gathered at the Massachu- 
setts State College on Thursday, July 
25 for their all-day program during 
Farm and Home Week. 

Mr. F. R. Shaw, of Massachusetts 
State College, who is carrying on 
while Professor C. R. Kellogg is in 
China, spoke on the “Relation of De- 
velopment of Bees to European and 
American Foulbrood.” He showed by 
charts the changes in the food sup- 
plied to the larvae in relation to the 
age by days of the larvae from egg 
stage. The egg hatches in three days 
and the larvae live on a diet of pro- 
tein and fat, the food being increas- 
ed in honey content up to the fifth 
day, when it was found to be maxi- 
mum. The larvae become quiescent 
at the end of the eighth day and are 
sealed over. American foulbrood 
shows up at the seventh or eighth 
day and attacks the larvae during 
the period when the sugar content in 
the food supply is decreasing from 
its maximum very rapidly. European 
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foulbrood attacks the larvae at the 
third or fourth day. 

Dr. James I. Hambleton, Senior 
Apiculturist at Washington, D. C., 
was the next speaker on the subject 
“Bee Diseases.” He explained the 
results of the Hutzelman solution and 
showed on the blackboard the differ- 
ence between alcohol-formaldehyde 
solution and soapy water formalde- 
hyde solution when used in treating 
infected wax. The chlorine gas treat- 
ment was explained and that also was 
worthless when it was discovered that 
after the chlorine was washed out of 
the chlorine-treated cells by water, 
the spores of foulbrood would grow 
beautifully. By hatching the spores 
in test-tubes, it was found that many 
spores would hatch out in twenty- 
four to forty-eight hours, fewer in a 
longer time and a small number of 
spores in thirty days’ time which 
would be after the larvae infected 
had become by age immune to the 
disease. He emphasized the impor- 
tance of burning all bees and frames 
and honey in a hive found to be 
infected with foulbrood, and a thor- 
ough washing with strong soap or lye 
inside and outside the hive body, 
bottom board, inner and outer covers 
as the best and cheapest method to 
control diseased colonies. He also 
went into detail regarding European 
foulbrood, para-foulbrood, nosema 
and other diseases. 

Dr. J. H. Merrill, of Raynham, 


Massachusetts, who was the first state Ce? 

apiarist in Kansas, was in his usual TF Q] 

happy mood on the subject “Bee Dis- 

ease Control and Notes on Inspection 

Work in Kansas.” He told of the ew HAZEL-ATLAS 
many varied experiences of his in- 


spectors and of their troubles out of 
which grew a deep respect for the 
bee inspector in Kansas. When it was S 4 Y L | N '¢ i ‘@) N f sf J A R S 
found that the inspector was as eager 

to help as to condemn and burn, a JF ‘. aia are 
there was a desire to take his advice Sa A modern honey jar that combines an up-to 

and to clean up on first symptoms in i ze) 
single colonies rather than delay Tt that appeal to the packer; big, smooth label space, wide 


treatment of the case until it had got 
out of control. 











sales-boosting design with the practical considerations 


mouths, heavy bases. Capacities from left to right: one 


~ > Ba half pound; one pound; two pound; three pound and four 
President G. A Meigs talked brief- . pound. Write for prices and free sample 
ly on the advantages of the Massa- 


chusetts Federation of Beekeepers’ H A “A L; AS ¢ ( 
Associations to beekeepers of the VAG . LASS O. 
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associations. Very encouraging at WH ERLING AVS. 
this time of the year was the large ‘ 
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ciations in the western part of the 

— will very soon affiliate and © eas r 

urther strengthen the Federation. Ol | K K ~ ? 
Dr. Hambleton took as his subject MACK S 
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Professor A. M. Davis gave a very HERMAN McCONNELL 
fine talk on “Trees of Massachusetts” ROBINSON Rt. 2 
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York’s Queens 


HIGHEST QUALITY -: BEST ITALIANS 
LARGE QUANTITIES -- LIVE DELIVERIES 
SATISFACTION 





Following the greatest package season in our history we are on the job, pre- 
pared for the largest queen business. 


Highest quality queens and prompt service on any size order. 





PRICES 
Select Young Laying Italian Queens, 50c each, any number. Tested Queens, $1.00 
each, any number. 2-lb. Packages Italian bees with queens, $1.95 each, any 
number, 3-lb. Packages Italian bees with queens, $2.55 each, any number. 


15% Discount to recognized dealers only. 





YORK BEE COMPANY 


The Home of Quality Products 
JESUP, GEORGIA 








SEPTEMBER 





Dise 





726 WEST RANDOLPH STREET, CHICAGO. 





COMB AND EXTRACTED 


HONEY 


ALL GRADES 


Any quantity. 
(Reference, First National Bank) 
































A Valuable Magazine 
$1.00 


PER YEAR 
2 Years, $1.50; 3. Years, $2.00, 


Foreign— 
1 Year, $1.25; 2 Years, $2.00; 3 Years, $2.75. 








WRITE FOR SAMPLE COPY 


“Gleanings in Bee Culture is so thoroughly 
practical and valuable from not only a produc- 
tion standpoint but also in sales promotion ideas, 
that we wish to have the numbers bound for 
quick reference.”—A. F. D., Ohio. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE A. I. ROOT CO. 


Box G-2 Medina, Ohio, U. S. A. 


Gleanings in Bee Culture—1 Year } $1.60 
American Bee Journal—i1 Year _..) In U.S.A. 








RELIABLE Italian QUEENS 


Produced in three-frame nuclei. 
Immediate shipment. 
Trade Agreement Prices. 


The Puett Company, Hahira, Ga. 


"Where Satisfaction Is a Certainty.” 





QUEENS 


Light Three-Banded 
Italians 


Reared on a good steady 
honeyflow and mated in a 3- 
frame nuclei. Pure mating and 
satisfaction guaranteed. 


50c each 
15% discount to dealers. 


W.O. GIBBS CO. 
Box 81, Brookfield, Ga. 


Where service is a fact—not a promise. 




















MOTT’S NORTHERN BRED ITALIANS 


Non-swarmers. Eliminates that swarm 
nuisance. Purely mated, or will ex- 
change. See list. Aug. and Sept., 75c 
each. 25, 70c each. 50, 65c each. 
100, 60c each. Tested, fair to good 
breeders, $2.00, $3.00, $5.00. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 


E. E. Mott & Son :: Glenwood, Michigan 








THE PINARD 
Nailless Queen Bee 
Shipping Cage 
Agents: Jensen’s Api- 
aries, Macon, Miss.; 
Diamond Match Co., 
Chico, Cal.; Weaver 
—_— ” Navasota, 

Send for sample. 
A. B. PINARD: "Manuf ~p 


810 Auzerais San Jose, Calif. 








Choice Queens that are a pleasure to 
work with and be proud to 
A own. Requeen with stock that 
Bri t has been bred and selected in 
the North the past 82 years 

- for good winterers, hustlers, 
Italian Pomp and fine color. 75c 


ach; 12 queens, $8.00. Breed- 
on ‘$6.00. 


Queens Emil W. Gutekunst, Colden, N. Y. 














Wanted White Extracted Honey 


Send Sample and best price Frt. Paid to Cincinnati, O. 


THE FRED. W. MUTH Co. 








THE BEEKEEPERS ITEM 
The Southern beekeeper’s own maga- 
zine, but read by honey-producers every- 
where. Combined with the American Bee 
Journal makes a combination that covers 
the beekeeping field. 
Send $1.60 and get both magasines 
for a full year, 


BEEKEEPERS ITEM, San Antonio, Tex. 
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4 Os es a 
Better Bred Italian % = 
— 
QUEENS! & The QUEEN is ; 
3 ° 
‘ z ° < 
Any Quantity 50c Each | |% the most important! ; 
~ Coton filled the a day as iy tom z z 
us your orders and be among our many st $ Our queen yards have our personal z 
1s customers. & . . . 
Dealers wanted in every locality, Queens 4214c < care. Nothing is left to careless inex- z 
_ Foundations and bee supplies at a good + perienced help. A life time with the oY 
ee % bees counts. We know how 3 
CALVERT APIARIES % ‘ i z 
, ALABAMA = z 
£ Agents * 
How to Install fully. §¢ + 
Facts Abou! Bacensad Qasne Hi opnt™pp 2 Gents Each } 
ote 4 
pass stl Pas . sy poser —_ = PINARD 2-Pound Package with Queen, $1.95 ea. z 
mation. Burleson’s Free Booklet will help | % Nailless 3-Pound Package with Queen, "$2.55 ea. ¢ 
you with many of your problems. Write to = Q z 
THOMAS ©. BURLESON $ .. WEAVER APIARIES 3 
Box 450 Colusa, California. z Cage z 
? Navasota, Texas 2 
: 
— “oo 
AMERICAN RABBIT JOURNAL Y cecectetentetntetetntntetetetentntetetetnttntetetetntntetetniptetetenintntetettntetetetntetedy 
Shows the way to success . . gives the . 





latest news and views of the rabbit world 
—an. illustrated monthly magazine of 


general and educational features. Yearly i i 

$1.00. Three years, $2.00. Sample 165c. I will accept in advance settlement 
AMERICAN RABBIT JOURNAL 

Dept. S. Warrenton, Mo. - 


MOORE’S STRAIN QUEENS, 50c ea.--Dealers, 43c 


Leather Colored Italian Queens WRSTES SSeS 


Superior Stock HON EY CANS a = - BEE SUPPLIES 
50c Each Everything you need. Write for lowest trade and cash prices. 


World-wide reputation for hon- Wax worked into Beecomb Foundation. Free Catalog. 
ey gathering, hardiness, gentle- 


ness, etc., since 1879. Safe ar- WALTER T. KELLEY CO. 
~< dennpemredincanal Factory and Office - - - PADUCAH, KENTUCKY 
J. P. MOORE 


Morgan Kentucky 
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‘WINTER 
| PACKING 
¢- CASE +: 


for Beehives 














FOR SALE pure Queens 
ure QUEENS 
NOTHING BUT THE BEST. 
Bright yellow and three bands. Also 
Red Clovers. 50c each. 
You send for them, they go. 
GRAYDON BROS. 
ROUTE 2 GREENVILLE, ALA. 




















3 28 Gauge galvanized sheet steel. A 
3 thoroughly proved packing case. In 
3 use from Maine to South Carolina. 
3 Case includes four sides with sliding 
3 seams, cover, entrance guard, and at 
3 extra price a metal bottom if desired. 
3 Size of packing case 21% in. wide x 25% in. long x 21% in. high. Made only for 
3 standard |0-frame hive with super. Approved by large beekeepers. Packs flat in 
3 small space for shipping and storing. Makes packing a pleasure. Should lest a 
% lifetime. Price, $2.75 each, for single case, and $2.50 each in lots of five. Metal 
$ bottoms 25c each extra. 


CLARK SPRAY MACHINE CoO. 
i HARTFOR Me tat pa eee 


J 
a x 
Le va’a"a’a'a’a'a"a"a'a' aaa’ a'e'e als TVVy 


Wanted Shipments of 
Old Combs for render- 
ing into Wax. 


TYVVVV ee eeeeeeYeeeYYYYYeY Yee Yee yyy yyy YY VY YY YY ee 


AR‘ 





THE FRED. W. MUTH CO. 


PEARL & WALNUT CINCINNATI, O 








HIGH GRADE THREE BAND 


ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 


free from disease, write or wire for Guaran- 
teed Delivered Prices on what you want. 


D. C. JACKSON, Funston, Ga. 
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Crop and Market Report 


Compiled by M. G. Dadant. 


For our September Crop and Market page, we asked 
reporters to answer four questions and a fifth one which 
had to do with suggested prices of honey. We are giving 
opposit. prices which have been suggested by reporters all 
over the country. Please note that these prices are not 
recommended prices by the writer but suggested and 
recommended price averages as sent in by reporters. 


We believe they give a pretty good idea of just what 
the beekeeper is thinking about and what the conserva- 
tive beekeeper considers his honey is worth and accord- 
ing to the yield, just what he should get for it. 


Crop Compared to 1934 


In the first place, let us say that the honey crop 
throughout the country has been a disappointment from 
what was anticipated six weeks to two months ago. At 
that time it looked like the honey crop was far in excess 
of 1934 practically all over the entire United States. 
Since that time, however, the actual harvest has come 
and in many cases it is a disappointment. If you will 
refer to the attached chart, you will notice that there 
are very few states in which the percentage of crop is 
much larger than it was a year ago. Roughly speaking, 
these sections are the northern Atlantic coast region— 
Georgia, Florida and the northern sections of Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota and the Dakotas. 


Naturally, California which had almost a total failure 
last year, has very much more honey than a year ago. 
Some other sections which will yield just a little bit more 
are Utah, Nevada, New Mexico and perhaps Texas. 


On the other hand, the central western states and 
plains are falling down very badly and it will take a big 
fall crop in many sections to make up the total amount 
of honey that was produced last year throughout this 
region. 


Prospects Balance of Season 


However, there is a possibility for a fall crop and the 
prospects look much better than they did last year. In 
our own section throughout the Mississippi Valley, there 
are elegant prospects for a honey crop. As a matter of 
fact, the bees have already started on August 15 gather- 
ing fall honey and we are looking for something like a 
heavy flow when the heartsease and Spanish-needle both 
bloom together. An early frost is all that will ruin the 
prospect or else excessive rain during the harvest. 


Throughout most of the sweet clover regions, the 
prospects are as good as last year if not better for the 
balance of the season and we look for some of the short- 
ages reported up to now to be made up before the season 
ends providing the frosts do not come too early in the 
northern regions. 


Increase 


Although to date considerable increase has been 
made by some of the larger producers, all in all 
the increase is not excessive. Many are only making up 
previous losses. We believe that the chief increase has 
been on the part of the big producer and on the part of 
the new man who is just starting in. There has been a 


heavy impetus given to the small land owner going into 
side-lines like beekeeping and undoubtedly in three or 
four years, this may cut some figure in the honey crop 
although likely all of this honey will be disposed of in a 
local way or used in the home. 


Buyers 


Buyers already are active and naturally are trying to 
buy just as cheaply as they can get it. As a consequence, 
prices are very low in many instances. We have heard of 
prices offered as low as 4 cents per pound for good white 
honey with probably the average running around 5 cents 
per pound f.o.b. shipping station. This is almost one cent 
per pound lower than the average of last year, although 
there was some cut prices offered also in August of 1934. 


Outside of the state of California, we do not know that 
there is a great deal of honey being sold at sacrifice 
prices. As one New York reporter writes us, it all de- 
pends entirely upon how the California crop is disposed 
of as to whether the balance of the country can hold its 
market during September. We believe this is exactly 
right. While the Californians were disappointed in the 
crop this year since they had anticipated a bumper flow, 
still there is so much more honey than there was a year 
ago, that any dumping of this honey on the markets - 
may unsettle the entire market for two or three months 
before the surplus is moved off. 


This writer does not believe that the total crop for 
the United States until August 20 will be very much in 
excess of what it was in 1934. What comes after that 
is a question although it does look like there will be 
considerably more honey produced in the late summer 
and early fall than there was in 1934, 


However, we do not see where there should be any 
great slump in the price of honey over last year and our 
idea is that a price approaching at least 6 cents per pound 
for good white honey should be obtained by the western 
producer. Naturally, the eastern man who has his own 


market will be able to get a proportionately more de- 
sirable price. 


It is absolutely true we believe that many of the 
central western producers who have been furnishing 
bakers, are going to find themselves short of honey very 
quickly this year owing to short production and are going 
to have to search outside for honey. This demand for 
honey, however, will come later on and does not have 
any reaction on the price at present. We are far from 
pessimistic that the present crop will move before the 
1936 crop is on hand and at satisfactory prices. On the 
other hand we are optimistic about the 1936 crop pros- 
pect in view of the fact that there have.been heavy rains 
everywhere. 


Readers will perhaps be interested in our editorial on 
the honeyflow this year and the effect of the heavy rain- 
fall. 


Bear in mind that the prices as suggested in the ac- 
companying table are the result of a conglomeration of 
averages as sent in by different reporters and by different 
other producers during the month. 





Are You Ready for This Season? 


Have you gone over your equipment? Have vou 
lenty supplies? Advertisers in the American Bee 
oraal wiil welcome any inquiry sent to them. 











Renew Your Subscription 
Write for Our Special Club Offers 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


; sqy 201 N. Wells St. 
Edwin H. Guertin 7° §:,Wel 


Buy and Sell All Grades Extracted Honey 
References: ist National Bank, R. G. Dun or 
Bradstreets Commercial Reports. 
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* BEEKEEPER’S EXCHANGE 


Copy for this department must reach us 
not later than the fifteenth of each month 
preceding date of issue. If intended for 
classified department it should be so stated 
when advertisement is sent. 

Rates of advertising in this classified de- 
partment are seven cents per word, includ- 
ing name and address. Minimum ad, ten 
words. 

As a measure of precaution to our readers, 
we require references of all new advertisers. 
To save time, please send the name of your 
bank and other references with your copy. 

Advertisers offering used equipment or 
bees on combs must guarantee them free 
from disease, or state exact condition, or 
furnish certificate of inspection from author- 
ized inspector. Conditions should be stated 
to insure that buyer is fully informed. 





HONEY FOR SALE—Any kind, any quan- 
tity. The John G. Paton Company, 230 
Park Avenue, New York. 


FOR SALE—Well ripened clover honey, car 

lot or local shipments. Will be pleased to 
submit sample. THE COLORADO HONEY 
PRODUCERS’ ASSN., 1424 Market St., Den- 
ver, Colorado. 


HONEY FOR SALE—Keep your customers 

supplied with honey. We can furnish 
white and light amber honey at attractive 
prices. Packed in 60-Ib., 10-Ib. or 5-lb. tins. 
Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Ill. 


NOW SHIPPING NEW CROP white clover 
honey, both comb and extracted. 
F. J. Smith, Castalia, Ohio. 














BEES AND QUEENS 





ITALIAN Queens. Northern bred, for North- 
ern conditions. 
Eugene Gordon, Hershey, Nebraska. 


ISLAND BRED dark Italian queens. $5 each. 
Choicest, $10. Send check or money order. 
First write Bee Culture, Washington, D.C. 
for permit to import queens. See ad in Dec. 
A.B.J. E. L. Sechrist, Papeete, Tahiti. 


THREE-BANDED ITALIAN queens that 

produce real honey gatherers and are 
gentle to work with. Alamance Bee Com- 
pany, George Elmo Curtis, Mgr., Graham, 
North Carolina. 


REAL PETS—Gentlest Bees Under the Sun. 

Through select breeding and inbreeding I 
have developed bees that can be manipulated 
under all weather conditions without smoke 
or veil. Yellow in color and will gather as 
much honey as busy bees can do. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed or money refunded. Price 











be. 
Brown’s Apiary, Cape May Court House, N.J. 


QUEENS—Leather colored Italians. Good 
honey gatherers and gentle. Now 50c. 
Joy Apiaries, Walter Frierdich, Belleville, Ill. 


GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS the rest of 

the season at 50c each, any number. The 
same high bred quality, noted for their 
gentleness and honey gathering. They get 
results. Try and be convinced. E. A. Sim- 
mons Apiaties, Powell Owen, Megr., Green- 
ville, Ala. 











GOLDEN—tThese queens are pure Italians, 

line bred for honey as well as color, good 
honey gatherers, very gentle to handle. 
Health certificate. Safe arrival. Satisfaction. 
Untested 50c, tested $1.00, select tested 
$1.50. D. T. Gaster, Rt. 2, Randleman, N. C. 


EXTRA YELLOW Italian queens that pro- 
duce bees a little more yellow than the 
three-banded; more gentle and just as good 





workers. Untested 50c each; tested $1.00; 
select tested $1.50. Health certificate and 
satisfaction. 


Hazel V. Bonkemeyer, Rt. 2, Randleman, N.C. 


BEST MOUNTAIN GRAY Caucasian Select 
Queens, 50c each. Package bees at code 
price. P. B. Skinner, Greenville, Ala. 


CAUCASIAN BEES AND QUEENS booked 
up for 1935 but accepting orders for 1936 
delivery. Bolling Bee Co.. Bolling, Ala. 


GOLDEN UNTESTED 50c; tested $1.00. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
H Karns, Green Bay, Virginia. 














ITALIAN QUEENS, personally reared in the 
North. Try some and be convinced of their 
quality. N. J. Smith, Coopersville, Michigan. 


LAST CHANCE TO REQUEEN. Untested 


50c each. Dealers 15% discount. 
J. M. Cutts & Sons, Rt. 1, Montgomery, Ala. 


HONEY FOR SALE 











FOR SALE—Northern white extracted and 
comb honey. 
M. W. Cousineau, Moorhead, Minn. 


CHOICE Michigan Clover Honey. New 60’s. 
David Running, Filion, Michigan. 








NEW CROP white extracted honey ready in 
August. Sample and price on request. 

Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Harry C. Kirk, Armstrong, Iowa. 


NEW CLOVER EXTRACTED, extra quality 
this year. A. J. Wilson, Hammond, N. Y. 


TUPELO HONEY, 
8c per pound. 
W. H. Marks, Apalachicola, Florida. 


MICHIGAN’S FINEST clover honey. No dis- 
ease. Overweight. New 60’s. 7c. 
John McColl, Tecumseh, Michigan. 


HOWDY’S HONEY—Comb and extracted, 

best quality Michigan clover honey. Also 
some light amber and capping melter ex- 
tracted. Howard Potter, Ithaca, Michigan. 


NEW CROP CLOVER HONEY. Write for 
quotation before buying. 
Edward Klein, Gurnee, Lllinois. 








new sixty-pound cans, 











WANTED—White, amber, capping melter ex- 
tracted honey, ten tons or less. Quote 
without wooden cases within 300 miles of 
Columbus. Also No. 1 and Fancy white 
comb, 500 cases or less, and white chunk 
honey, five tons or less. 
Central Ohio Apiaries, Millersport, Ohio. 


WANTED—Honey, all grades. Amber and 


capping melter honey our specialty. 
Blue Ribbon Honey Co., Gurnee, Illinois. 


WANTED 











WANTED—Exchange Printing for Honey. 
Snapp Printing Co., Greeneville, Tenn. 


FOR SALE 








BEST BEE HUNTING OUTFIT. 
Grover, Bristol, Vermont. 


FOR SALE—200 cases used sixty-pound 

cans, clean, good as new. 50c case, 2 cans 
to case. Old Dominion Health Foods Co., 
Lynchburg, Virginia. 








FOR SALE—Nearly new eight room house 
and all necessary outbuildings for carrying 


on package-bee and queen business. Well 
located. Good climate, good water, good 
roads. Sell with or without bees or bee hive 


factory. Bargain. Terms to right parties. 
pd J. c/o American Bee Journal, Hamilton, 
inois. 





FOR SALE—Cheap, good used honey cans, 
2 to case, mostly large screw tops and 

used only once. State quantity wanted. 

Rave & Co., 110 N. Franklin St. Chicago, 
inois. 





FOR SALE—Comb and extracted honey. 
H. G. Quirin, Bellevue, Ohio. 


CHOICE WHITE CLOVER HONEY in 60- 
pound cans. J. F. Moore, Tiffin, Ohio. 


NEW COMB AND EXTRACTED. 
N. B. Querin & Son, Bellevue, Ohio. 








SUPPLIES 





BEST QUALITY bee supplies, attractive 

prices, prompt shipment. Illustrated cata- 
log on request. We take beeswax in trade 
for bee supplies. The Colorado Honey Pro- 
ducers’ Association, Denver, Colo. 





CLOVER EXTRACTED, dozen 5-pound pails 
$6.00; 60-pound tin $5.00. Also comb 
chunk. F. L. Barber, Lowville, New York. 


PORTER BEE ESCAPES save honey, money, 
avoid stings; faster most efficient. Sample 
15c. R. & E. C. Porter, Lewistown, II 





HONEY AND BEESWAX WANTED 





WANTED—Light and amber honey. 
Riverside Apiaries, Russell, Illinois. 


WANTED—Extracted Honey. Send sample 
and price delivered to T. W. Burleson & 
Son, Waxahachie, Texas. 


WANTED—HONEY and BEESWAX. Bee- 

keepers will find it to their advantage to 
communicate with us. Please send samples, 
state quantity available and prices. CALI- 
FORNIA HONEY COMPANY, Hamilton & 
Company, Agents, 108 W. Sixth Street, 
Los Angeles, California. 


WANTED—Car lots honey; 

any quantity. Mail samples, state quan- 
tity and price. Bryant & Cookinham, Inc., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


WANTED—Comb and extracted honey, in 
carlots or less. Send sample with delivered 
price. Schultz Honey Co., Ripon, Wisconsin. 


WANTED—Honey in carlots or less. Write 
Sherman Whitney, Puyallup, Washington. 


WANTED—White Clover Extracted Honey. 
New cans. Clover Blossom Honey Co., 
712 Kossuth St., Columbus, Ohio. 


CASH FOR WHITE CLOVER HONEY and 











also beeswax, 














dark amber. Quote lowest price. George 
Anderson, 618 North 20th St., Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 





WANTED—Extracted and comb honey. Send 
sample and quote lowest price. 
John Harnack & Son, McGregor, Iowa. 


LIGHT EXTRACTED HONEY WANTED. 

Will pay top price. Address to Emil Stru- 
dell, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 3947 N. Teu- 
toma, Ave. 





SAVE QUEENS. Safin cages now lic. Ten 
for $1.00. 
Allen Latham, Norwichtown, Connecticut. 


DIFFERENT, that’s all. Written and pub- 
lished for the instruction of beekeepers. 
52 pages of breezy entertaining beekeeping 
comment each month. One year, $1.00; two 
years, $1.50. Sample, 8c stamp. 
The Beekeepers Item, San Antonio, Texas. 


FOR SALE—Queen mailing cages. Material, 
workmanship and service all guaranteed. 
Write for quantity prices. 
Hamilton Bee Supply Co., Almont, Mich. 


QUALITY BEE SUPPLIES. Prompt ship- 
ment. Reasonable prices. We take honey 

and beeswax in trade for bee supplies. 
The Hubbard Apiaries, Onsted, Mich. 














FOR SALE—Reif wrapped cut comb cartons 
will sell your comb honey quick at a 

profit. They catch the shoppers’ eye. 
E. H. Reif, Kalona, Iowa. 


STRAW BEEHIVES for roadside honey sell- 
-ing stands, English and landscape gardens, 
estates. Photos on request. 

G. Korn, Berrien Springs, Michigan. 


WILL WORK YOUR WAX into plain medi- 


um brood foundation for 15 cents pound. 
Fred: Peterson, Alden, Iowa. 


DAIRY GOATS 














DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL, Dept. 32, Fair- 
bury, Nebr. Monthly magazine. 25c year- 
ly; 5 months 10c. 


FOR EXCHANGE 


SORGHUM MILL—trade for bees. 
R. C. Burd, Durand, Illinois. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


LETTERHEADS, envelopes, lowest prices, 

quality considered. Samples, prices free. 
Beekeepers’ Printing Company, 1010 Eighth, 
Watertown, Wis. 


BOOK BARGAIN—Very slightly damaged 
copies of Beekeeping in the South by Ken- 
neth Hawkins, cloth bound, published to sell 
at $1.25, price postpaid only 29 cents. 
American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Ill. 


PLANS FOR POULTRY HOUSES — All 
styles; 150 illustrations. Tells you the 
type to build for your particular locality. 
Secret of getting winter eggs, and copy of 
“Inland.” Send 265c. 
Inland Poultry Journal, Spencer, Indiana. 














FOR SALE — We are constantly accumu- 

lating bee supplies, slightly shopworn; 
odd sized, surpluses, etc., which we desire 
to dispose of and on which we can quote 
you bargain prices. Write for complete list 
of our bargain material. We can save you 
money on items you may desire from it. 
Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Illinois. 


THE BEE WORLD—tThe leading bee jour- 

nal in Great Britain and the only inter- 
national bee review in existence. Special- 
izes in the world’s news in both science and 
practice of apiculture. Specimen copy, post 
free, 12 cents stamps. Membership of the 
Club, including subscription to the paper, 
10/6. The Apis Club, Brockhill, London 
Road, Camberley, Surrey, England. 


New Italian Bee Book 


We have just received through the 
mail direct from Italy quarto size 
book on bees entitled “Trattato Com- 
pleto di Apicoltura” by E. Alphan- 
dery translated with notes and_addi- 
tions into Italian by Antonio Zappi 
Recordati. 

This book, as the above indicates, 
is a translation of Mr. Alphandery’s 
book published in France which has 
been previously reviewed in these 
columns. 

The Italian edition contains some 
six hundred pages with a great many 
illustrations. 

It has considerable original ma- 
terial by the translator as well as a 
large number of original photographs 
from Mr. Zappi as well as some other 
Italian photographers. 

The book is complete we believe 
and can be considered a classic for 
Italian readers. 

Unfortunately we do not know the 
price. 

Our copy of the book is paper 
bound. For such a large book a 
clothbound copy would be far more 
desirable for library and reference 
use, 

The paper cover, however, is a very 
finely colored illustration of the hon- 
eybee and the book throughout is 
not only authoritative but very at- 
tractive. 











For Rusty Flat [rons 


Mix shaved beeswax and salt to- 
gether and then heat the rusted flat- 
irons. Rub the mixture into the 
warmed irons until the rust is all 
rubbed off. Wipe off with a clean 
rag and the irons will be ready for 
use, Benjamin Nielsen, 

Nebraska. 
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WRITE FOR FREE BOOK 


On the Great Northwest. Thousands of acres of sweet clover and other 
honey plants that give honey of high yield and fine quality. Favorable localities— 
Red River Valley, in Minnesota and North Dakota; Milk River Valley; Lower Yellow- 
stone Valley; Valier Project; Kootenay Valley, in Montana and Idaho; and the 
Pacific Coast Region, in Oregon and Washington. 


Beekeepers in this country are increasing their holdings and new beekeepers 
are establishing themselves along the Great Northern Railway in these states. Di- 
versified farming and live stock are similarly favored by low cost production. 
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m3 Write for Free Booklet on beekeeping and farming opportunities, including Low 

zx Homeseekers’ Round Trip Excursion Rates. 4 
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NATIONAL HONEY WEEK 


NOVEMBER 10-16 
1935 


Acquaint everyone with the merits of 


Purpose: 
honey. 


What For: 


So everyone may enjoy including hon- 
ey in his daily menu the year round. 


Who Shall 
Observe It: 


What Is To 
Be Done: 


Everyone is invited to. 


The new National Honey Week pro- 
gram is just off the press! It gives ALL 
details. Free copy may be obtained 
from 


AMERICAN HONEY INSTITUTE 
MADISON -: -: -: WISCONSIN 


(There's time left, too, to develop the Second National Honey 
Cookery Contest—rules, list of prizes and entry blanks free for 
the asking.) 

















Wanted Amber Extracted Honey 


Send Samples and best price Frt. Paid to Cincinnati, O. 


THE FRED. W. MUTH CO. 
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Extractors 


Removable Reversible 


Baskets 


ean be lifted out to disinfect in boiling water, 
in disease control. This is important for your 
protection. An ounce of caution is worth a 
pound of cure. 


Not a drop of solder used in basket and 
reel construction. Riveted to last, ¢an’t come 
apart. 


Have you had experience trying to resolder 
metal parts that have been covered with 
honey? Don’t go through that again. Try 
a Woodman all-riveted extractor. All sizes 
and capacities from bench size to power 





radials. 


Send for special circular. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., U. S. A. 


A. G. Woodman Company 





7 





CHOOSE LABELS WISELY 


YOU CAN’T GO WRONG WITH A-B-J LABELS 
They sell honey and are priced right. Send for Complete Catalog. 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 


HAMILTON, ILL. 








True Label 
Characters 





Designs that compel attention. 
Colors that blend and please. 
Wording that makes a sale. 


Our labels and selling 
helps meet these requirements 
at reasonable prices. 


Send for Catalog 
and Samples. 


American Bee Journal 
Hamilton, Illinois 
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SUPPLIES You’ll Need 


YOUR BEST BUY TODAY Ultra Violet Ray Treated (Patent U. S. 1868042 
They produce gentler bees Queen Bees 85c each. July 19, 1932) 
and are 20-40% more prolific. 10 or more 80c each. 


MILL RUN Medium Brood Foundation (95% perfect sheets) 8x16% - 8 9/16x16% 
100 Ib. lots 40c lb. 10 lb. lots 42c Ib. 


SECONDS Medium Brood Foundation (every sheet will please) 8x16% - 8 9/16x16% 
100 Ib. lots 86c Ib. 10 lb. lots 37c Ib. 


HONEY PAILS AND CANS 
60- 65 Ib. Pails $3.15 
50 - 10 lb. Pails $4.65 
60 Ib. Cans (bulk) less than 50 - 32c each. 
60 lb. Cans (bulk) more than 50 - 30c each. 
Individual cartons for 1-60 Ib. can 10c each. 


CELLOPHANE WRAPPERS FOR COMB HONEY (3 colors) 


100- 5 Ib. Pails $6.30 
100 - 10 lb. Pails $9.20 


44%x4\4%x1% 4%4x44%xl\& 4x5x1% 
100 at $ .85 500 at $3.95 1000 at $7.80 
Plain Cellophane Wrappers (no printing) 

100 at $ .50 500 at $2.50 1000 at $4.90 


MODERNISTIC JARS (very attractive) 
Quart packed 1 doz. to case with screw caps - 85c per case. 
16-oz. packed 2 doz. to case with screw caps - 85c per case. 
8-oz. packed 2 doz. to case with screw caps - 67c per case. 


Send for our beautiful label catalog. 
We will accept honey and beeswax in trade for bee supplies. 
Ship your comb to us for rendering. 


THE FRED W. MUTH COMPANY 


PEARL & WALNUT STS. CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Write us. 






INSTANT SERVICE 
SELECT UNTESTED QUEENS, 50c. 
15% discount to dealers. 


CALIFORNIA APIARIES r 
J. E. Wing Cottonwood, California.¢ 


EEERRARRAAAAAARAARAAY 9 
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FOR SUCCESSFUL WINTERING 


Garon’s Strain of Bright Italian Queens will quickly restore your 


colony strength after Summer’s ravages. ‘ 


50c each. Discount to dealers. 


GARON BEE COMPANY, Donaldsonville, La. 





“The 


Romance of the Hive” 
By Frank C. Pellett 


A new book by this well known 
author. A thoroughly enjoyable ro- 
mance — delightful reading — about 
your favorite pursuit. A philosophi- 
cal story of the facts of bee life. 
Many fine illustrations. Large read- 
able type. Cloth binding, 203 pages. 


Price $2.00, postpaid. 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


Hamilton, Illinois 





caf PALMETTO QUALITY QUEENS ° 


Are three-band Italians reared to give 
service. They are sold with a guarantee 
that they must please. Prices for balance 
of season: 50c ea. any number. 15% dis- 
count to certified dealers. Will be pleased 
to hear from those buying queens for re- 
sale. Guar. safe delivery and no disease. 


2m Cc. G. ELLISON, Belton, S. Cc. 


When Writing Advertisers Men- 
tion The American Bee Journal 
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DOLLAR BOOKS | | HONEY PACKAGES 


ON BEEKEEPING 











Large stocks on hand assure you of 
prompt shipment of your orders. 


First Lessons in Beekeeping 


Direct rail and truck lines speed de- 
BY C. P. DADANT 














’ liveries. 
Answers most of the questions of the beginner. Seventh 
edition. 167 pages; 178 pictures. cloth bound. GLASS JARS 
The Dadant System of Beekeepin Modernistic Style... ................. 3 Sizes 
y p § NE EE ees 3 Sizes 
ae ert z pent . Tall, Round Style____.._________._____5 Sizes 
ow bees are managed in t i ive. ear round, prac- ° 
tical descripiton a itiakeien. 118 pss 60 studied Square Mason Style ee eee eer 2 Sizes 
eran domme TIN CONTAINERS 
Outapiaries (New Edition) 60-Pound Cans, 2Y-inch opening. 
or 6. @ BADanr 5 — 10-Pound Friction Top Pails. 
Second edition, revised; sixteen new pages. Covers equip- 2Y; 2-Pound Friction Top Cans. 
ment; management, and location 116 pages; 67 pict $ 
jieeation 116 pages: 61 pictures COMB HONEY PACKAGES 
: Window and Regular Cartons. 
Practical Queen Rearing Decorated and Plain Cellophane Wrappers. 
BY FRANK C. PELLETT Shipping Cases. 
F th edition, ised. Brings entir bject up to date, . ° ° 
aie bn thtet Cttnime aye od sama pow P hana Write for Price List. 
ing. 105 pages; 40 pictures; cloth bound. 
; ; The A. 1. ROOT CO. of IOWA 
American Bee Journal :: Hamilton, Ill. COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 
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—~DON’T FORGET. 


You haven’t much time left to requeen your bees. (e7MUERRILL’S QUALITY QUEENS will help 
you make a bigger honey crop in 1936, if you will requeen with them now. <7Miore than 500,000 have 
been used. They must do good work or we could not have sold more than Half Million of them. Italians 
only. 100% satisfaction. Select untested 50c. To dealers 42'/2c each. 


MERRILL BEE COMPANY  Misissipnis o1des: shirves BUCATUNNA, MISS. 




















DADANT’S CRIMP-WIRED FOUNDATION 


oe 
Can be nailed into Lewis Slotted Bottombar Frames in 
a a jiffy. And such wonderful combs you’ il be proud of’em! a 


Sold by dealers in Lewis Beeware & Dadant Foundation. 














SI 
RED STICK APIARIES & CO. 
COMMERCIAL QUEEN BREEDERS PACKAGE BEE SHIPPERS 


A superior equipment manufactured from the "Wood Eternal." 
Package bees shipped in Season. 
Queens available from our queen yards until November l. 
We solicit the opportunity to bid for your future requirements. 


RED STICK APIARIES & CO. 


POST OFFICE: MONTEGUT, LA. TELEGRAPH OFFICE: HOUMA, LA. 
(>) 
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Ghe POSTSCRIPT 


GOSSIP ABOUT THE OFFICE IN THE MAKING OF THE MAGAZINE 





Asparagus is very attractive to the bees in midsummer, 
and from the sound of their hum among its blossoms one 
would conclude that they find there an abundant supply 
of honey. It seems, however, that nectar secretion is 
rather sparing and that pollen is the principal gain. With 
only about an acre of asparagus here one could hardly 
expect much honey, but apparently the bees do get some. 

Inquiries about Vitex continue to come to me, There 
is some confusion of the different species. None of them 
is dependably hardy north of Missouri, and it is only 
Vitex negundo which appears to yield much honey. Incisa 
is a variety of negundo with deeply cut leaves. 


The July Postscript mentioned the finding of worker 
bees in queen cells; but Mrs. Ruth Tucker, of Delphos, 
Ohio, writes that she was much surprised to find a clipped 
queen sealed in the cell. It was a large cell and since 
there were no eggs or young brood in the hive, she esti- 
mated that the queen must have been confined about 
eight or ten days. Mrs. Tucker is at a loss to account for 
the presence of an old queen in a sealed cell. She would 
like someone to explain how it happened. Thinking it a 
ripe cell she placed it in a nursery cage and could hardly 
believe her eyes when she saw the old queen emerge. 

My explanation is that the cap remained fastened to a 
cell when a virgin emerged, and that when the old queen 
entered to investigate, the cap closed down and she was 
unable to escape until the cell was handled by Mrs. 
Tucker. Who has a better one? 

This summer the old farm has been a very interesting 
place for one of my temperament. It is not a show place 
but a garden farm which provides livings for two families 
and where there is plenty of work to be done early and 
late. Our visitors’ register records the names of 110 
persons who were here between June 7 and July 7. 
Probably as many more came on business whose names 
are not included. a ee 

A new development which promises far-reaching effects 
is the organization of the Farm Chemurgic Council as a 
result of the Dearborn Conference. The object is to find 
new outlets for farm products through industrial re- 
search. Some of the nation’s big men are connected with 
the movement. Dr. H. E. Barnard, who did such out- 
standing work in the formation of the American Honey 
Institute, is director of research. With this new organ- 
ization and the Apple Institute starting off at the same 
time, Dr. Barnard should be busy. 

One morning in late July I noticed unusual activity 
among the bees. For some time they had been getting 
but little nectar and had been very quiet. They were now 
beginning to fly freely, and the sound indicated a honey- 
flow. A visit to the sweet corn field revealed thousands 
of bees among the tassels. At the hive entrances incoming 
bees were carrying heavy loads of pollen. Apparently 
they were gathering nothing but corn pollen and were 
laying up an abundant supply of it against a day of 
future needs, It is too bad our Iowa cornfields do not 
yield nectar. The acreage would be sufficient to provide 
honey to feed the world. 

One can hardly judge the value of a plant for nectar 
secretion by the number of bees which one sees on its 
flowers. Much depends upon the scarcity or the abun- 
dance of supplies in the field. In a time of scarcity holly- 
hock flowers are visited very eagerly. I have seen as high 
as six bees at one time on a single blossom; yet I doubt 
whether hollyhock yields very much nectar. Under a 
strong glass, which makes the bee look as big as a hum- 
mingbird, one can scarcely see the nectar. In contrast 
one can readily see the drops of nectar in the spiderflower 
with the naked eye. 

There are few good honey plants in the mallow family 
to which the hollyhock belongs. 


An interesting letter from Everett George, of Inde- 
pendence, Oregon, tells of large yields of honey from 
vetch and blackberry. He states that vetch honey is 
slightly red in color but that honey from blackberry is 
almost as clear as water. I have found but few places 
where the beekeepers report blackberry honey and in 
most cases they say that it is of an amber color. Of 
course, there are not many places where enough black- 
berries are grown to make much difference to the bee- 
keeper. 

Not enough reports concerning the blue flowered sweet 
clover have been received as yet to enable one to form 
any very definite conclusions regarding its value. One 
wonders, however, whether it may not prove to be adapt- 
ed to the humid eastern states as the white flowered 
variety seems best suited to the dry areas of the West. 
One report from North Dakota tells of its blooming from 
June 16 to July 20 and reaching a height of forty-six 
inches. It will take several years and trials on a much 
larger scale than the present experiment to demonstrate 
its importance as -an addition to forage crops already 
generally cultivated. 

And now let me introduce my first granddaughter. Little 
Susan Joy has come to stay with Kent and Marie. Our 
readers know her daddy through his “Lives of Famous 
Beekeepers.”’” Boys are common enough in our family 
but girls are rare. 

Numerous inquiries as to where evergreen bittersweet 
can be obtained have come to me. I bought mine from 
the Henry A. Dreer seed house in Philadelphia. The 
Dreer catalog lists many interesting things which any 
gardener will find hard to resist. 


The article, “Making Rapid Increase,” in last month’s 
Journal was reprinted from an issue of many years ago 
in answer to a request from an interested reader. This 


‘season, in the same location, has been very different, as 


feeding has been necessary to keep the bees going. 

The May Postscript mentions a coral vine sent to me 
by E. L. Atkins, of Florida. I had hopes that it would 
make a luxuriant growth during our hot summer months. 
It has failed to do so. For some reason it has not been 
happy in our Iowa climate. The leaves appear healthy, 
but the plant refuses to grow. Perhaps the soil is too 
rich. Florida soil is mostly sand, while ours is a rich 
black loam. Many plants are exacting in their soil re- 
quirements and refuse to adapt themselves to different 
conditions. 

Among the annuals spiderflower has been the most 
attractive plant for the bees here this season. It is con- 
stantly visited by butterflies and moths in large numbers 
as well as by the bees. Phacelia has been likewise at- 
tractive. On the other hand, mignonette, which has been 
so widely discussed as a honey plant, has been almost 
entirely unnoticed. 

Beekeepers visiting the experimental apiary seem much 
interested in seeing just how the test for disease resist- 
ance is made and in noting the differences in behavior 
of the different colonies in removing the diseased ma- 
terial. It will probably be necessary to keep the colonies 
under observation for a year or two, in order to see 
whether those which show evidence of resistance remain 
clean or whether they may later fall victims to the 
scourge. epee 

The first of August we had about five inches of rain 
here at the farm while ten miles south they had hardly a 
sprinkle. Three miles to the east crops were destroyed 
by hail. Certainly things are not evenly distributed as 
far as weather is concerned. FRANK C. PELLETT, 

Atlantic, Iowa. 





